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THE STUDY OF PROVERBS? 


I“ EXAMINING the progress of scholarship in the study of proverbs 
and in suggesting the enlargement of the field and new lines of 
attack, one can divide the general subject in a very simple way,—into 
the collection and the discussion of proverbs. To be sure, there will be 
overlapping in even so exact and obvious a division, but this need not 
make for confusion: the collection of a particular class of proverbs 
naturally involves some discussion of them. 


We shall first examine the present state of collections of proverbs 
and indicate certain others which are obviously needed to enlarge and 
supplement our resources. On the whole, we have an adequate supply 
of good collections in most of the important languages, and the num- 
ber of such collections has increased since 1932.2 Even more gratifying 
than the additions to the supply of collections is the fact that the 
standard for publications has notably improved. Still, it would not 
be amiss to observe that there has been no agreement on the methods 
for arranging a collection of proverbs. In a very recent and important 
dictionary, with which most of us have to deal and for which we are 
very grateful, it was found necessary to include an alphabet of catch- 
words in order to make reference possible. Some general agreement, 
perhaps, is essential. Thus, there might well be a great yain in uni- 
formity and usability if all future dictionaries were arranged alpha- 
betically according to the first important word (usually a noun) and 
with the necessary cross-references supplied in the same alphabet. We 
must admit, however, that only those who have attempted to arrange 


2A report of the Committee on Proverbs of the Group Comparative Litera- 
ture II of the Modern Language Association of America. The following are 
members of the committee: B. J. Whiting, Harvard University, chairman; 
Francis W. Bradley, University of South Carolina; Richard Jente, University 
of North Carolina; Archer Taylor, University of Chicago; M. P. Tilley, 
University of Michigan. 

2“An Introductory Bibliography for the Study of Proverbs,” Modern 
Philology, XXX (1932), 195-210. This brief bibliography, like bibliographies 
of proverbs generally, pays far too little heed to articles in learned and folk- 
lore journals, particularly those of Germany and Scandinavia. This deficiency 
is even more apparent in one of the largest bibliographies of writings on 
proverbs —W. Bonser and T. A. Stephens, Proverb Literature (London, 1930). 
A supplementary bibliography is one of the most needed tools in the field. 
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several thousand sayings in an alphabetical order which will appear as 
sensible and inevitable to users as it does to the maker can realize the 
obstacles and pitfalls which occur at every turn. 


We need not attempt to name all the additions or even all the 
important additions in languages other than English. For example, 
there is now an excellent Lithuanian collection from oral tradition. 
F. Rodriguez Marin has added to his collection of Spanish proverbs 
from literary and popular sources.* The Oxford Dictionary of English 
Proverbs® is a commendable addition to our shelf of English works 
and supplements Apperson’s earlier standard work. A comprehensive 
historical dictionary of Spanish proverbs is in competent hands and 
advancing rapidly. 


What do we need in the way of collections? We may answer the 
question first by reviewing in chronological order the deficiencies in 
our tools. We need a collection of classical Greek proverbs. The 
materials for such a collection are already sorted out and prepared for 
use in a score of German programme and dissertations and in the anno- 
tations to the Greek classics. Even a compilation of what has already 
been printed in these scattered places would be useful to all students 
of the proverb, and such a task does not promise to be very onerous. 
Much more difficult would be a conspectus of the proverb in patristic 
and early ecclesiastical literature. If we knew what proverbs were to 
be found in the works of such widely read and influential authors as 
St. Augustine or St. Jerome, we should be able to write the history of 
many a proverb from better materials than we now have. The diffi- 
culties in the way of making such a collection are various. The selection 
of authors to be examined is not easy, and there are few preliminary 
works on which one can rely. The sporadic indexing of proverbs in 
the various volumes of Migne serves to tantalize rather than to help, 
and Aloysius Novarinus, Adagia formulaeque proverbiales ex Sanctorum 
Patrum, Ecclesiaticorumque Scriptorum Monumentis accuraté promptae® 
is hard to come by. 


One will not know how far to go in the excerpting of didactic and 
other literature of this period and one discovers also that the texts are 
not always satisfactory. For example, the sententious verses which 


3 V. K. Mickevicius, Patarlés ir priezodziai (Kaunas, 1934-35). The two 
volumes contain 11,650 items and extend only to Girta. 

4 Los 6,666 refranes de mi tltima rebusca, etc. (Madrid, 1934). 

3 Oxford, 1935. 

® The Bernstein catalogue cites (no. 2370) the edition of Verona, 1651, and 
there are other editions. 
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passed under the name of Publilius Syrus during the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance and even later are troublesome to find. We have had 
many editions since Erasmus’s text published with the Disticha Catonis 
in 1514, and the authentic, or probably authentic, portions have been 
identified and reprinted. Into the complications of separating the 
genuine and spurious parts we need not enter here. Suffice it to point 
out that an index to the sentences—genuine and spurious—would be 
very useful. In order to save expense, the index might be arranged 
as a supplement to some easily accessible edition which already has a 
good index. The purpose of such an index, let it be emphasized, would 
be to make accessible the sententious material which passed under the 
name of Publilius Syrus and it need not attempt to separate the genuine 
from the spurious. Although the task is largely clerical, its value is 
obvious to anyone who has sought to verify a reference to Publilius 
Syrus. 


A collection of medieval Latin proverbs is an urgent necessity. We 
have much good preliminary work in this field—a collection of medie- 
val Latin proverbs which Friedrich Seiler thought to be of German 
origin, a number of editions of small collections of proverbs, Jakob 
Werner’s edition of several Swiss manuscripts of proverbs, and several 
excellent annotated editions of texts rich in proverbs, e.g. Ysengrimus 
and Egbert of Liége’s Fecunda ratis. The present compendia, however, 
are none too satisfactory. Wegeler’s Philosophia patrum™ does not 
give the sources and is practically unobtainable. E. Margalits’s Flori- 
legium proverbiorum universae gnomaeque classicae, mediae et infimae 
latinitatis* with a supplement (1910) and A. Arthaber’s Dizionario 
comparato di proverbi e modi proverbiali italiani, latini, . . . e greci 
antichi® are often serviceable, but can scarcely be considered exhaustive. 
Fortunately, the compilation of a dictionary of medieval Latin proverbs 
is reported to be in progress. Let us hope that it will include the prov- 
erbs found in medieval Latin literature rather than be limited to a 
bringing together of collections of proverbs. 


A collection of medieval French proverbs will be quite as welcome 
as a collection of medieval Latin proverbs. The compiler of a dictionary 
of medieval French proverbs has at his disposal a volume by Morawski 
which assembles the materials from several manuscript collections, a 
number of editions of small collections of various kinds, e.g. Adolph 


73d ed.; Coblenz, 1877. The supplement appeared in 1879. 
® Budapest, 1895. 
® Milan, 1929. 
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Tobler’s Li proverbe au vilain*© and Grace Frank’s beautiful Proverbes 
en rimes» collections which excerpt the proverbs in particular authors 
or bodies of literature* and finally, many excellent annotated editions 
of literary monuments in which the proverbs are adequately treated. 
A compilation of these various sources will be relatively easy to make 
and, indeed, is already under way. 


Icelandic literature is small enough in its extent to be easily sur- 
veyed by one person, and such a person could readily compile a satis- 
factory dictionary of Icelandic proverbs. Although there are several 
recent works dealing with Icelandic proverbs,?* a collection which will 
supersede Gudmond Jonssyn’s Safn af Islenskum Ordskvidum, forma- 
lum, heilredum, snilliyrdum, sannmalum og malsgreinum™ is needed 
Unfortunately, Jonssyn does not give references to the sources. 


Those who have access to large libraries possessing the older com- 
pilations of proverbs can inform us by tracing the origins and inter- 
relations of collections. For example, Gruter’s volume of 1611 was the 
source of Camden’s collection of 1614 and this original nucleus is 
recognizable in even the latest English collections. Borrowings from 
one collection to another can be identified by careful comparisons. 
Bacon’s Promus, with its partial dependence on John Heywood, 


deserves the editorial attention of others than the peculiar sect of 


10 Leipzig, 1895. 
1 Baltimore, 1937. 


12 Lest it be overlooked, we call attention to Margery A. Ellis’s manuscript 
master’s thesis (University of Chicago) collecting the proverbs in Chrétien 
de Troyes. For additional titles dealing with Old French proverbs and for 
collections of materials see B. J. Whiting, “Proverbs in the Writings of Jean 
Froissart,” Speculum, X (1935), p. 292, n. 3; “Proverbial Material in the Poems 
of Baudoin and Jean de Condé,” The Romanic Review, XXVII (1936), 204-33; 
and Proverbs in the Earlier English Drama, with Illustrations from Contem- 
porary French Plays (Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, XIV, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1938), pp. 373-470. 


13 Finnur Jénsson, “Oldislandske ordsprog og talemader,” Arkiv for nordisk 
filologi, XXX (1914), 61-111, 170-217; G. Kallstenius (ed.), Jonas Rugmans 
Samling av islandska talesatt (“Skrifter utg. av K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps- 
Samfundet,” XXII, no. 8, Uppsala, 1927) and Gudmund Olauus, Thesaurus 
adagiorum linguae septentrionalis antiquae et modernae (“Skrifter utg. av 
Vetenskaps-Societeten i Lund,” XII, 1930). Compare G. Kallstenius, “Nordiska 
ordsprak hos Saxo,” Arkiv fir nordisk filologi, XLIV, Tillaegsbind (1927), 
pp. 16-31. Finnur Jénsson’s [slenzkt mdlahdttasafn (Copenhagen, 1920), is a 
good collection of modern Icelandic proverbs. 

14 Copenhagen, 1830. Bernstein (no. 1621) had only the first of two volumes 
of this rare work. 
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Baconians. Then, too, it is evident that James Howell compiled his 
collection of 1659 from various sources. Can we learn what they were? 


Many important collections, large and small, are still unpublished ; 
jottings in medieval manuscripts ought to be made available, and many 
collections of the seventeenth century and later would add to our 
resources. As an illustration of the state of affairs, R. S. Boggs and 
F. C. Hayes have kindly contributed the following notes on Spanish 
collections. Sebastian de Horozco’s Teatro universal de los proverbios, 
adagios, e communmente llamados refranes vulgares,—a very important 
collection of the Golden Age,—lies unpublished in the Biblioteca 
nacional, and his Refranes glosados, which the Spanish Academy under- 
took to print, was issued only as far as “Dicen” (1917). Luis Galindo’s 
Sentencias filosoficas (Bibl. nac. MS 9772) is unedited, and Juan de 
Iriarte’s great eighteenth-century collection has disappeared, as has also 
Juan de Espinosa’s smaller collection of about 1580. Iriarte’s collection 
is perhaps in England, and Espinosa’s in Spain or Italy. A diligent 
search might bring them to light. Even a casual examination of the 
Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission discloses an abun- 
dance of unpublished collections of Welsh proverbs, and a little more 
extensive research here and in the catalogues of manuscripts in the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, and elsewhere would reveal similar 
opportunities in English, French, and other languages. 


The present historical collections in English, German, and Dutch 
are sufficient for most needs and the task of enlarging and correcting 
them is so enormous that we hesitate even to suggest it, but we wel- 
come the progress on the dictionary of English proverbs from 1500 on 
now being made in conjunction with the Dictionary of Early Modern 
English. The currency and frequency of proverbs in modern usage 
may well be observed and studied. Frequency is hard to determine 
save from written sources,* and at the present time a compilation is 
being made of proverbial material excerpted from well over two thou- 
sand English and American novels and works of general interest, most 
of them written during the past decade. In the form of a dictionary, 
with cross-references to Apperson, the Oxford Dictionary of English 
Proverbs, Partridge’s Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English, 


185 A collection of modern traditional proverbs which gives an idea of the 
currency of the materials is V. Solstrand, Ordstév (“Finlands svenska folk- 
diktning,” III —=“Skrifter utg. av Svenska litteratursallskapet i Finland,” 
CLXXII, Helsingfors, 1923). 
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this collection will afford an interesting guide to the number and popu- 
larity of sayings in ordinary literary use. 


In spite of all the collecting from written and printed material, 
there still remain proverbs in everyday use that are not brought to book. 
There are furthermore variations both in the sense of adaptation and 
corruption, which are based, to be sure, on proverbs already listed, but 
which diverge from them, sometimes only in form, but sometimes in 
both form and meaning. Variation by way of adaptation is well illus- 
trated by the South Carolina version of The used key is always bright 
(Apperson, p. 660, Oxford, p. 467). This proverb conjures up the 
pantry, smokehouse or crib key, worn clean with use. The used plow 
is always bright is, to those who have seen the used plow, a more 
striking figure. But other variations are not so happy. 4 poor home 
is better than a rich broad means that you are better off if you are at 
home, though poor, than you are away from home, or without a home, 
though rich. This must be a mutilation of Poor at home is better than 
rich abroad at the hands of some folk-etymologist to whom the word 
abroad was unfamiliar; but this supposed original has not yet been 
found. A more striking example of corrupt variation is 4 cow gwine 
eat her tail in fly time. This saying is supposed to mean that the most 
absurd things can happen in this world. Another version: Will a cow 
eat her tail in fly time? means that you need not expect the absurd 
or the preposterous to happen. Both of these represent misunder- 
standings of the dialect in Cow gwine need her tail in fly time, i.e., you 
had better not slight me now, or you will regret it later when you 
need me. In this case the words gwine need were heard as gwine eat, 
and the mistake affords, incidentally, a very pretty example of false 
division. 

The popularity of proverbs is probably shown by the number of 
sophisticated variations which we hear and read. You can’t eat your 
cake and have It, Be good and you'll be lonesome, Fools sit in where 
wise men fear to draw, Many are called, but few lay down better than 
two pair, All work and no play makes jack, Clothes make the man 
uncomfortable, Marry in haste and repent at Reno, Children should 
be seen and not hurt (used in safety campaigns), and the like will 
illustrate the nature of these and show that the Bartholos are always 
with us. 


The collecting of this body of material would be a service both to 
our own time and to posterity. Especially significant would such a 
collection be if it were made as complete as humanly possible, showing 
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not only old proverbs and variations of old ones that are still current, 
but also new ones that have come into use, thus giving a complete 
cross-section of the proverbs of our time. 


The method of collecting this material will vary from one phase 
to another. In the first place, everybody has some small store of living 
proverbs which he has heard, has repeated and heard others repeat. 
These one sets down from memory. Newspapers and magazines, public 
addresses, the Congressional Record, conversations, the radio and so on, 
yield many others which the collector must be careful to note at once, 
owing to the ephemeral nature of the. material. When a nucleus of 
material is thus formed, it can be printed or mimeographed, and placed 
in the hands of other persons for perusal. Such a list stimulates the 
memories of others, who will give not only interesting variations, but 
many new proverbs. If one chooses the right correspondents, one brings 
in thus a large increment to any collection. Older people as a rule, 
and naturally those with good memories, can recall the most. In getting 
these additions one should be ever careful to note the exact meaning 
of the proverb and also its setting. Sweets to the sweet, More rain, 
more rest, Two is company, three’s a crowd, are, for example, of limited 
application, called up by peculiar circumstances. 


To give wider scope to the range of correspondents, the use of news- 
papers should be of great advantage. A daily or weekly article, very 
short, followed by a group of proverbs on some one subject, as “dog,” 
“shoe,” “horse,” would evoke from readers a rewarding correspondence 
as to variations and new material. In the collections made by the Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project there may be many proverbs already brought 
together. The material has not been sifted and one is unable as yet 
to say if it will be of interest and value to collectors of proverbs. 


The standard French collections do not compare favorably with 
those in English, German, and Dutch, and an encyclopedic collection 
to replace them can be recommended to someone willing to undertake 
a long and arduous job. The Italian collections are even less satisfac- 
tory than the French and call for compilation and enlargement by 
competent hands. The Spanish dictionaries are insufficient for most 
needs because, although rather abundant in number from the fourteenth 
century on, they are ordinarily arranged alphabetically according to the 
first word,—an altogether impracticable arrangement, it need hardly be 
said. The modern Scandinavian languages are adequately supplied with 
good dictionaries of proverbs. 

We must not fail to urge any reader to contribute his mite to the 
store of citations to be used in the great dictionaries. The editors of 
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the historical dictionary of the Spanish language, three volumes of which 
have appeared, will welcome illustrative examples. Anyone interested 
in English proverbs should contribute to the dictionaries which are now 
in progress: the Dictionary of Middle English (which is suspended 
temporarily), the Dictionary of Early Modern English, and the Dic- 
tionary of American English. By calling attention to a proverb, one 


can ensure that it will be properly entered in these comprehensive 
works. 


In general, the excerpting of proverbs from the works of a particular 
author should not be undertaken unless a special purpose is clearly held 
in view. Knowledge of the proverbs used by an author may enable one 
to characterize that author more effectively. If the author in question 
uses many proverbs and belongs to a period which ensures that his 
proverbs will be relatively early examples,—Heinrich von Meissen 
(Frauenlob) is probably such an author,—he will justify special study. 
Few modern English authors offer a more fruitful and rewarding 
field for a study of this sort than does Sir Walter Scott. The Wizard 
of the North wove proverbs into the texture of his novels, using them 
to create an historical atmosphere as well as to characterize individuals. 
Proverbs for him, however, were more than tricks and tools of the 
novelist’s trade, and the readers of his letters and Journal are impressed 
again and again by his ready and deft use of a pawky Scots saying.’* 
The utilization of the proverb by other writers of historical novels is 
worthy of observation. Some may choose to find it a far cry from Scott 
to Alfred T. Sheppard, but Red Earth and Here Comes an Old Sailor 
illustrate how effectively proverbs can be used to create and maintain 
setting. Dickens, too, deserves investigation. He certainly gave its 
name, a name used in America as early as 1854, to the group of sayings 
which we gratefully call Wellerisms, but elsewhere he showed less 
readiness to achieve reality and colloquialism by means of proverbs. 
Among later English novelists special consideration might well be given 
to those authors whose books deal with a particular section or shire. 
Eden Phillpotts’s series of Devonshire tales, so rich in all that pertains 
to the life and traditions of that county of sea-coast and moorland, are 
alive with West country sayings. With personal inquiry or, at worst, 
with the materials printed in the publications of the Devonshire Asso- 
ciation, as a guide, a fascinating and thoroughly living study might be 
made of his novels. Hardy, too, may be suggested as a topic for inves- 
tigation; nor need studies in “regionalism” be limited to England, as 


16 It is suggested that anyone contemplating a study of Scott’s use of proverbs 
communicate with the chairman of this committee. 
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any reader of American novelists and short-story writers of the old 
Southwest requires only a reminder to be aware. 


We pass now to the consideration of the need for the collections of 
special varieties of proverbs. Such collections can be limited in various 
ways: the type, the subject, the period or the source might be restric- 
tions which the compiler places upon his collection. We shall examine 
first the possibilities in the field of collections of proverbs belonging to 
a particular type. In order to discuss these possibilities adequately, we 
must name at least some of the various types of proverbs. The word 
proverb is very loosely used, and we would not change English custom. 
In the strict sense and from the point of view of the grammarian, 
proverb means a grammatical sentence expressing an idea complete in 
itself. Under this head we may properly include such a locution as 
sour grapes, because, notwithstanding the lack of a verb, it conveys 
a complete thought. As we have seen, proverbs in the strict sense can 
be found easily enough in collections. Other varieties of proverbs are 
not equally accessible to the scholar. We cannot always put our hands 
on satisfactory collections of proverbial phrases, proverbial comparisons, 
or Wellerisms,—all of which are locutions more or less loosely called 
proverbs. Let us consider first the proverbial phrase. In German and 
in Dutch we have good collections of such locutions as to be left at the 
post, to be on the rack, and the like. The German collection—Borchardt 
and Wustmann, Die sprichwortlichen Redensarten der deutschen 
Sprache **—is not quite satisfactory: the examples are rather scanty and 
the explanations are not always acceptable. The Dutch collection— 
F. A. Stoett, Nederlandsche spreekwoorden, spreekwijzen, uitdrukkingen 
en gexegden**—is a monument of intelligence and_industry. Since 
Stoett does not conceive his task in any narrow sense but cites pertinent 
English, French, German and Latin parallels, Nederlandsche spreek- 
woorden is a valuable tool for students of proverbs and proverbial 
expressions in languages other than Dutch. The New English Diction- 
ary as well as the Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs and Apperson 
deal generously with proverbial phrases, and Hyamson’s Dictionary of 
English Phrases* is a start in collecting them for their own sake. 
No one interested in English proverbial phrases can afford to overlook 
Eric Partridge’s Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English,?° 


27 Sixth ed., Leipzig, 1925. K. F. W. Wander, Deutsches Sprichworter- 
Lexikon is very useful, particularly for historical studies, but contains few 
explanations of phrases. 

18 Fourth ed., Zutphen, 1923-25. 

2® London, 1922. 

20 London, 1937. 
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a new and enlarged edition of which has just appeared (1938). He 
included only “naturalized” Americanisms, and a fruitful and valuable 
study would be to read his definitions carefully in the light of American 
usage; observe, for example, to see a man about a dog. Partridge is 
particularly to be commended for a free, but, to the pure at heart, 
unobjectionable treatment of “unprintable” sayings. A scholarly col- 
lection and discussion of, shall we say, off-colored proverbs is a genuine 
desideratum. The students of German phrases might well purchase a 
copy of Borchardt and Wustmann’s collection, have it interleaved with 
blank paper, and enter in it examples of phrases current in fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century German literature, while for English, Partridge 
is equally to be recommended. The need of collections of French, 
Spanish, and Italian phrases is very great. Unfortunately almost none 
of the earlier collections of French proverbs from particular authors 
include proverbial phrases, which will make a re-reading of most of the 
texts essential.2# Huguet’s interesting collection—Le langage figurée 
au seiziéme siécle?* might be a spur to new studies. Huguet exem- 
plifies the possibility of dealing with the material from the point of 
view of subject matter; this approach is better represented by separate 
essays which would be based upon a dictionary of materials. 


Several collections deal with Spanish proverbial phrases,** but none 
is complete enough to be really satisfactory and several are difficult to 
obtain. The “idiomatic” quality of Spanish writing in the Siglo de oro 
will make a dictionary of proverbial phrases a useful and welcomed 
work. Some will maintain that the “idiomatic phrase” is the problem 
of the editors of a historical dictionary of the language and will insist 
that the syntactical difficulties which it offers are better studied by 
the grammarian and lexicographer. The distinction between the idiom 
and the proverbial phrase is difficult to draw and perhaps no two per- 


21 See Taylor, The Proverb, pp. 169-71. 

22 See, however, useful materials for the medieval French proverbial phrase 
in the collections by Whiting cited above, n. 3. 

23 Paris, 1933. 

24 As a basis for the collection of Spanish proverbial phrases, use G. Correas, 
Vocabulario de refranes y frases proverbiales (Madrid, 1924), pp. 523-662; 
Sarah C. Becker and F. Mora, Spanish Idioms with their English Equivalents, 
embracing nearly ten thousand phrases (New York, 1886), which is very incon- 
veniently arranged; L. Montoto y Rautenstrauch, Un paquete de cartas, de 
modismos, locuciones, frases hochas, frases proverbiales y frases familiares 
(Madrid, 1888); Ramén Cabellero, Diccionario de modismos (frases y meta- 
foras), 2nd ed., Madrid, 1905 (p. 1198). Sbarbi’s posthumous Diccionario de 
refranes, adagios (Madrid, 1922) attempts rather unsuccessfully to include 
proverbial phrases. 
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sons will always agree. Without entering into fine-spun definitions 
we can probably agree that dar calabezas, i.e., to refuse in marriage, is 
something which might well appear in a dictionary of proverbial phrases, 
and that the use of ser or estar is “idiomatic” and need not be consid- 
ered in making such a dictionary. Pico Luri di Vassano’s (Ludovico 
Passarini’s) Saggio di dire proverbiali e di motti popolari italiani ** is 
good, but it is now old and not very available. 


Dictionaries of proverbial phrases would make it possible to study 
effectively the origin and history of such phrases. Many are no longer 
understood and present difficult problems of interpretation. Even such 
an international phrase as to rob Peter to pay Paul is still to be ex- 
plained.2* The history of to build castles in the air and to build castles 
in Spain®” is unwritten. Perhaps the history of to make the sign of 
the fig is worth surveying concisely, surely someone should examine 
Non é piu tempo che Berta filava?* and even to stretch a point. How 
often is to make (go) the rounds connected with the roundsman 
system ? 2° 


The need for a dictionary of proverbial comparisons is obvious. 
Long ago, Erasmus collected similes, but his Liber parabolarum®° is 


one of his less well-known works and contains comparatively little for 
the student of traditional comparisons. One of the earliest English 
works professing to be a collection of comparisons is R. Cawdray’s 
Treasurie or Store-house of Similes (1600), but there is little truly 
popular in this curious and extensive assembly of short essays, which 
utilizes the Bible, the classics, unnatural natural history and common 
observation to furnish a vast number of far from ordinary or simple 
comparisons. The “similes” are arranged under such headings as “Bap- 
tizing by a midwife,” “The cause of God’s plagues are diligently to be 
searched out,” “Christ our second husband by faith,” “The Pope no 
Christian,” and the like. Forbidding as these may appear, a study of 
Cawdray’s sources and methods seems certain to turn up some very 
interesting information. In more recent times Wilstack’s Dictionary 


25 Rome, 1872. The second edition (Rome, 1875) is much fuller. See a 
continuation in J] Propugnatore from XII (1879) to XVIII (1885). 

26 Taylor, Index, s.v. 

27 Taylor, Index, s.v. 

28For references see Taylor, Journal of American Folk-Lore, XLVIII 
(1935), 200-01. On to make the sign of the fig see further J. Leite de Vascon- 
cellos, A figa (Porto, 1925). 

29 See J. L. Hammond and Barbara Hammond, The Village Labourer (Lon- 
don, 1919), pp. 148, 159, 164-65. 

30 See the edition, Strassburg, 1516. 
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of Similes* is perhaps the best of the few endeavors in this direction. 
In investigating proverbial comparisons, we stand at the very beginning, 
since we have not yet established standards for recognizing them as such 
and for differentiating them from the inventions of particular writers. 
The first sources to which one might turn, viz., the collections of meta- 
phors from various authors,** are not very helpful because they do not 
often identify comparisons as traditional. Usually, the only differentia- 
tion is the separation of Biblical comparisons from other material. A 
dictionary of proverbial comparisons would enable us to solve many 
historical problems. How old, for example, is as white as a sheet, and 
when did as white as milk cease to be the ordinary English term of 
comparison? Literary parodies of the over-use of comparisons ought 
to be studied. Consider, to take one case, 4 new Song of new Similies, 
quite probably by John Gay,?* with its twenty stanzas of a jilted lover’s 
complaint, the beginning and end characteristic of the whole: 


My passion is as Mustard strong; 
I sit, all sober sad; 

Drunk as a Piper all day long, 
Or like a March-Hare mad. 


Round as a Hoop the Bumpers flow; 
I drink, yet can’t forget her; 

For tho’ as drunk as David’s Sow, 
I love her still the better. 


You'll know me truer than a Dye, 
And wish me better sped; 

Flat as a Flounder when I lie, 
And as a Herring dead. 


Sure as a Gun, she'll drop a Tear 
And sigh perhaps, and wish, 

When I am rotten as a Pear, 
And mute as any fish. 


As a last example of the lack of dictionaries of special types of 
proverbs, we call attention to the lack of an English dictionary of 
Wellerisms.2* This curious variety of proverb is widely current 
in Europe—much more widely current than is indicated in Taylor’s 
Proverb. Such sayings as “Everyone to his taste,” said the old woman 


31 London, 1917. Little can be said for such a work as Grenville Kleiser’s 
Similes and their Use (New York, 1925). 

22 See a few titles in Taylor, Proverb, pp. 220-21, and Index, p. 10. 

33 The Poetical Works of John Gay, ed. G. C. Faber (London, 1926), pp.645f. 

34 For collections of Wellerisms see Taylor, Proverb, pp. 200-01. 
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and kissed the cow are known in the Romance languages.** Collections 
of these sayings are needed. They will not be large and can perhaps 
be best made by those familiar with the languages from childhood. 
Examples of Romance Wellerisms are rather infrequent in literature 
and must be gathered from oral tradition. The medieval Latin Weller- 
ism should be collected and studied.2¢ The relatively few English 
Wellerisms ought to be put together and, so far as possible, described 
historically. There is a good chance that investigation might give us 
a better explanation than we now have of “The case is altered,” quoth 
Plowden.*7 The enormous popularity of the Wellerism in America 
in the nineteenth century, when it was often called a Yankeeism, 
should be noted; Wellerisms, often embodying bad puns, were turned 
out by the hundred in the humorous journals of the period. 


There is also a need for investigation of non-Wellerisms which 
include proper names. It is probably too much to hope to identify the 
individuals in such sayings as They'll come again, as Goodyer’s pigs did; 
To get by a thing, as Dickson did by his distress; Here is Gerard’s 
bailiff: work or you must die with cold; I'll make him fly up with 
Jackson’s hens, and many others of the same sort, but nevertheless there 
are some which invite scrutiny. Probably the whole history of Hobson’s 
choice has not been written. From Ray on it has been associated with 
Thomas Hobson, the Cambridge carrier, and as early as the Spectator 
(no. 509) he was specified as “Tobias” Hobson. Thomas Hobson lived 
until 1630 and the earliest record of the proverb in either Apperson 
or the Oxford Dictionary is 1649. Yet there is an earlier example and 
that early enough to cast some slight doubt on the story of the proverb’s 
origin. In 1617, Richard Cocks, an English factor in Japan, wrote 
in his diary: “Once we are put to Hodgsons choise to take such 
previlegese as they will geve us, or else goe without.” ** As the editor 
of Cocks’s diary points out, it is surprising to find the proverb so 
thoroughly current as to be used thus early by a man who had been 
out of England for several years, and, above all, to find an altered 
form of the name. Did Cocks know the saying, but not its origin with 


35 See, ¢.g., F. Sanchez y Escribano, “Dialogismos paremiolégicos castella- 
nos,” Revista de filologia espatola, XXIII (1936), 275-91. B. J. Whiting prints 
“A Handful of Recent Wellerisms,” Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen, CLXIX (1936), 71-75, in the remarks prefatory to which he includes 
some collectanea on the Romance Wellerism. 

36 Proverb, p. 205. 

37 See some materials in Taylor, Index, p. 19. . 

38 Richard Cocks’s Diary, ed. E. M. Thompson (Hakluyt Society, 66, 67 
[London, 1883]), II, 294. 
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Thomas Hobson? Or was he merely careless? Or had the proverb 
been connected with an earlier Hobson, perhaps the father of Thomas, 
himself a carrier, or even the shadowy Hobson the merry Londoner, 
whose Jests appeared in 1607? Or had the name originally been 
Hodgson and was the saying altered popularly to fit the known habits 
of Thomas Hobson? Whether or not any or all of these questions 
can ever be answered is of less moment than the suggestions which 
they give for the study of proverbs of this kind. It is only fair to 
admit that Thomas Hobson died in his eighty-sixth year and that he 
had probably been in business since 1568. Incidentally, this same saying 
will serve to illustrate the way in which the associations and identifica- 
tions of proper names in proverbs will change from country to country 
and place to place. How many American schoolboys born just before 
or after the Spanish-American War failed to make this Hobson iden- 
tical with Lieutenant Hobson? There were certainly many who did. 
Then, too, the saying has been given in a Maine town as Hodgton’s 
choice, from a somewhat impecunious family of that name, and in 
Baltimore as Hopkins’s choice, where the influence of the University 
is almost certainly to be seen. 


Collections of proverbs according to subject-matter stand on the 
border between the assembling and the discussion of materials. In and 
for itself, the collection of proverbs dealing with a particular subject 
is not a necessarily meritorious task. We do not need another collec- 
tion of proverbs dealing with women or with dogs. To be sure, a dis- 
cussion of the significance of the materials might illuminate social 
attitudes. It would not be easy to make a chronological appraisal of 
the many proverbs dealing with women and thus determine the status 
of women at various times, but it must be done if we are to learn any- 
thing from such collections. The student who attempts this appraisal 
must be prepared to find himself making a contribution to the literature 
of anti-feminism, for proverbs in praise of women are in a pitiful 
minority. We must not forget what John Ray said when commenting 
on England is the Paradise of women: “Yet it is worth the noting, 
that though in no Country of the world, the men are so fond of, so 
much governed by, so wedded to their wives, yet hath no Language, 
so many Proverbial invectives against women.” 3° 


A collection of English Biblical proverbs does not promise to be a 
very difficult task. Although there are collections in other languages 
(notably in Dutch and German *°), we have nothing in English. Such 


39 Ed. 1670, p. 54. 
40 For references see Taylor, Proverb, p. 52. 
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a collection would suggest questions for investigation almost as a matter 
of course: What books of the Bible are drawn upon and what are not? 
How large a contribution have the apocryphal and non-canonical books 
made? What changes in form and spirit are evident? The question 
of specific source in a particular translation is especially interesting. 
In a few instances we can see that certain German proverbs of Biblical 
origin have been derived from pre-Lutheran translations. Notwithstand- 
ing the remarkable influence exerted by Luther’s version, the common 
man must have been familiar with the Bible during the Middle Ages. 
For example, William Kurrelmeyer has shown that Luther’s famous 
translation of ex abundantia cordis (Mt. 12: 34) is not Luther’s inven- 
tion but a derivative of an older version.** Thus a standard collection 
and discussion of Biblical elements in English proverbial lore will have 
to include evidence from the so-called Lollard Bible, not itself, one sur- 
mises, likely to have been of great influence, and the many, often 
related, translations between it and the King James Version. Then, too, 
English variations and changes of Biblical sayings are of interest and 
significance. We speak, for example, of one who earns his bread by 
the sweat of his brow, generally, and correctly, associating it with God’s 
judgment on Adam in Genesis 3:19. But what God said to Adam, 
and here the earlier versions are in substantial agreement with the 
King James Version, was in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. 
The New English Dictionary, s.v. sweat II, 2 b, records sweat of his 
brows for a sign of toil as early as 1553, but it is not until 1718 that 
the current form of the saying appears, yet here its somewhat distorted 
form indicates a poet (Prior) playing with an established formula. 
The earliest occurrence of the hybrid is yet to be found and if one 
were to hazard a guess as to the best place to look, it would be in the 
largely uncombed field of seventeenth-century religious prose. The 
phrase is also current in French: @ la sueur de son front, and bothers 
E. Brissaud in his entertaining Histoire des expressions populaires rela- 
tives & l’anatomie, 4 la physiologie et 4 la médecine.** Although the 
frontal sweat-glands are often the first to act, this is not always the 
case. Bossuet has @ la sueur de son corps in speaking of St. Paul, and 
Rabelais makes an irreverent allusion.** 


Subjects which have given rise to proverbs or proverbial phrases 
and which might therefore lend themselves to study in their traditional 


41“Wes das Herz voll ist, des gehet der Mund iiber,” Modern Language 
Notes, L (1935), 380-82. 

42 Paris, 1892. See p. 82. 

43 Gagner son pain, comme le premier pére, 4 la sueur de ses molles fesses. 
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proverbial use are hunting, mercantile life, medicine, law, and religion. 
The merits of investigating these topics vary from case to case. Proverbs 
dealing with mercantile life or hunting. would probably be few in 
number and would yield at best the material for an article. Proverbs 
concerned with moral or religious ideas would perhaps permit of no 
more important or interesting conclusions than the observation that 
such proverbs counsel the middle way.** A few examples of religious 
practices which call for interpretation might turn up in one’s collection. 
Many collectors have concerned themselves with proverbs which deal 
with religion and religious subjects, for example, Garrevar, Refranes 
y cantares referentes @ curas, frailes, monjas y sacristanes.*® The analy- 
sis and critical discussion of a religious idea is rarely illuminating. 
God is above ail is an Elizabethan proverb, but we cannot learn much 
from a theological disquisition upon it. 


The most interesting subjects for investigation are two fields, law 
and medicine, in which a discipline has existed for a long time and 
during the course of which time marked variations in procedure have 
occurred. We may consider legal proverbs first.*¢ In them, we may 
see several varieties: the Latin maxim, the English maxim, and the 
vernacular legal proverb of popular currency. There are, to be sure, 
some proverbs which belong to all three groups:—Every man’s house 
is his castle is an example,—but such proverbs are comparatively few 
and need not confuse the picture. The Latin maxims have a long 
history extending back to Justinian and even to the Law of the Twelve 
Tables (Salus populi suprema lex esto is the last line of the Law), 
but this history is yet to be traced. We have no satisfactory list of 
such maxims, and that would necessarily be the basis of any investiga- 
tion. Even the bibliographical foundations on which the compiler of 
a list would rest his work are incomplete. William Noy’s Treatise of 
the Principall Grounds and Maximes of the Lawes of this Kingdom 
(1641) was a standard legal treatise of the seventeenth century and 
was reissued as late as 1870. Herbert Broom’s Selection of Legal 
Maxims Classified and Illustrated (1st ed., 1845) was a textbook 
widely used in England and America in the nineteenth century. Most 
of these works were issued in such large editions that they can still be 


44 The middle of the road appears to be a catchword of the Populists. It 
came into use in the nineties. See John D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt (Minne- 
apolis [1932]), p. 327, n. 16. 

45 Madrid, 1907. 


46 See a few references in Taylor, Proverb, pp. 86-87, and correct D. Martin 
to D. Murray. 
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bought easily in antiquarian bookstores. The authors of these collec- 
tions have, however, dealt with their materials as lawyers and not as 
collectors of traditional lore. The Latin maxims should be studied in 
their traditional as well as legal aspects. For example, the Brocardica 
iuris*? was published several times at Paris from 1495 on. Of the 
many editions only one or two copies each have survived, and of only 
one edition as many as three copies. Presumably, the Brocardica iuris 
is a collection of Latin legal maxims and might be worth examining as 
typical of a collection made for convenient use. Since it contains but 
forty leaves, the cost of a photographic reproduction would not be very 
great. To be sure, the interpretation of these maxims and of their 
changing uses offers difficulties which only the student trained in legal 
history can surmount. The history of a single maxim may survey a 
broad field. Stare decisis represents a significant aspect of the English 
common law, yet we know of no investigation into the origin of the 
phrase and the way in which it established itself.s* Knowledge of 
English legal history is needed to discriminate and interpret those Latin 
maxims which are of English provenience. For example, Qui facit 
per alium facit per se is said to be an English and not a continental 
rule. How many Anglo-Latin maxims are there and to what fields of 
law do they refer? Inasmuch as the maxim Cuius est solum eius est 
usque ad coelum,*® which is usually cited from Coke upon Littleton 
as a source, seems to involve principles regarding the ownership of 
land different from those of the English common law, it offers a very 
attractive opportunity for historical study.5° 


The problems in the French legal proverb will be mentioned only 
briefly. Some French phrases, e.g., La verge annoblit, la ventre affran- 
chit, are both pithy and picturesque. Much can be gleaned from such 
collections of customary lore as La grande coutumiére générale and the 
excellently edited Coutumes de Beauvaisis by Philippe de Remi, Sire 
de Beaumanoir.** The value of collections and studies of French legal 
proverbs should be obvious to the student of English proverbs. T'o pay 


47 Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, nos. 5558-5565. 

48 See, ¢.g., James Kent, Commentaries on American Law (Boston, 1858), 
I, 536 (1st ed., I, 476). 

4°See H. Goudy, “Two Ancient Brocards” in Paul Vinogradoff (ed.), 
Essays in Legal History (London, 1913), pp. 229-32. 

50 Broom, pp. 396-401 (1st ed.) does not adequately discuss the historical 
aspects of the maxim. 

51 “Collections de textes pour servir 4 l’étude et a l’enseignement de l’his- 
toire,” XXIV, XXX, Paris, 1899-1900. 
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on the nail is an example of a French legal phrase which has estab- 
lished itself so firmly in English use that few remember its origin.5? 

The student of folklore and literary history will probably find 
enough to do in tracing the history of the simplest maxim. What has 
been the meaning and the use of Vox populi, vox Dei?** It is perhaps 
more recent in origin than Salus populi suprema lex est and exemplifies 
an altogether different spirit.** We have no collection of English legal 
proverbs.s* When it is available we can ask: What are the relations 
of the vernacular proverbs to the Latin maxims? Should not Anglo- 
Norman material be considered? What spheres of legal activity are 
dealt with and what are not? What changes, if any, in legal theory 
and legal procedure appear? Many of these questions are not too diffi- 
cult for the student trained. in the study of literature and folklore. 
He can at least essay the history and interpretation of particular prov- 
erbs or particular aspects of legal proverbs. The last group of legal 
proverbs includes those which have acknowledged currency solely in 
oral tradition. Some of these offer curious problems in interpretation, 
e.g., Einen Kuss in Ehren kann niemand wehren. 


A few remarks comparing the investigations of legal proverbs in 
various countries are in order. A long tradition of study exists in 
Germany, and some of the treatises are very learned indeed. On the 


whole, however, these German treatises—we have in mind the works 
of Hillebrand 5* and of Graf and Dietherr,5” both entitled Deutsche 
Rechtssprichworter—include too much material of little value to the 
student of tradition. We observe a recent awakening of interest in 
this subject in Germany: L. Winkler’s Deutsches Recht im Spiegel 
deutscher Sprichworter ** may serve as an example. The field of the 


82 Taylor, Index, p. 50. 


33 D. F. Bond, “English Legal Proverbs,” PMLA, LI (1936), 921-35, collects 


materials. See also Notes and Queries, CLXI (1931), 297, and many earlier 
articles. 


54 Herbert Broom, Legal Maxims, no. 1. The proverb is the title of a tract 
written about 1547 and sometimes ascribed to Skelton (d. 1529). See also 
Notes and Queries, 1st Ser., VIII (18), 410, 526, 606; D. F. Bond, PMLA, 
LI (1936), 922, n. 8. 

85 See P. Vinogradoff, “Les maximes dans l’ancien droit commun anglais,” 
Rewue historique de droit francais et étranger, 4th series, 2 (1923), 333-43; 
and reprinted in Collected Papers of Paul Vinogradoff, ed. H. A. L. Fisher 
(Oxford, 1928), II, 239-47. 

se Ziirich, 1858. 

37 2nd ed., Noérdlingen, 1869. 

88 Leipzig, 1927. 
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Spanish legal proverb is untilled.s** With the excellent work of Raffaele 
Corso to guide him, the student may hope to arrive at interesting 
results with comparative ease. We do not find that the French legal 
proverb has been the subject of sufficient study. The suggestion may 
be ventured that an investigation of the sayings collected during the 
past century by missionaries and ethnologists from so-called primitive 
peoples, especially of Africa and the Pacific Islands, will disclose many 
legal and semi-legal proverbs deserving study. If the student will avoid 
doctrinaire absurdities and jargon he may well discover similarities and 
mental affinities which will assist us in understanding the part played 
by the proverb in early European law and also the part played by the 
law in later European proverbs, 


Like legal proverbs, medical proverbs have not interested the mem- 
bers of the profession most nearly concerned. Like legal proverbs, too, 
they exemplify changing theories of medicine and need interpretation 
on that account. Similia similibus curantur rests upon ancient ideas of 
sympathia, which enjoyed a rebirth in the last century. Like legal 
proverbs, the lack of a collection sets us our first task, viz., compilation. 
Fortunately, the making of a collection of medical proverbs is easier 
than the making of a collection of legal proverbs, for medical proverbs 
have usually found a place in the collections of ordinary proverbs and 
there is no very important body of maxims to be considered. To be sure, 
the student will seek to determine the influence of the various schools 
and particularly of the Regimen scholae salernitanis. For example, 
After lunch walk a mile; after dinner rest a while is a derivative of 
the Regimen. More interesting and more important than the tracing 
of such relationships would be the description of the ideas underlying 
medical proverbs and the “placing” of these ideas in the history of 
medicine. What, for instance, is the history and significance of You 
must eat a peck of dirt before you die? Is it merely a warning not 
to be too precise about choosing your food and directed against a 
“finicky” eater? What does Stuff a cold and starve a fever mean? 
Probably, the two injunctions are usually taken literally, but they 
are understood by some to signify If you feed a cold, you will have a 
fever to starve. As a matter of fact, indeed, the saying is sometimes 


88a Works which may be useful to the student are J. Costa y Martinez, 
Derecho consuetudinario y economia popular de Espaa (1909) ; J. Carreras i 
Artau, Indicacions bibliograficos sobre costums jurédics d’Espanya, “Estudis uni- 
versitaris catalans,’ I1; E.Wohlhaupter, “Beziehungen zwischen Recht und 
spanischem Volkstum,” Volkstum und Kulturpolitik, 1932, pp. 14 ff We take 
these references from a very useful book: E. Freiherr von Kiinssberg, Rechtliche 
Volkskunde, Halle, 1936, pp. 4 and 31. 
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reversed and quoted as Starve a cold and stuff a fever, but this is 
perhaps the version of a fever-smitten glutton. 


As a last group of proverbs defined by subject-matter, let us mention 
weather-proverbs. The discussion of these proverbs has been, com- 
paratively speaking, adequate, and we shall expect to find little to do 
here. A fresh collection of these proverbs does not appear to be suffi- 
ciently interesting to justify the labor. An occasional proverb calls 
for interpretation, e.g., March comes in like a lion and goes out like a 
lamb, A bushel of March dust is worth a king’s ransom. 


The “national” proverbs do not offer problems which we can safely 
attack with our present knowledge. We cannot hope to discover the 
characteristics of the Englishman, the Frenchman, or the German by 
making a collection of proverbs, for here the danger of permitting a 
preconceived idea to determine our methods of collecting is too difficult 
to overcome. There are, however, some very attractive problems in 
the history of proverbial phrases associated with certain countries. 
When, for instance, did Merry England come into use, and what was 
its meaning? A forthcoming work on German literature of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries collects examples of Deutsche Treue, 
but it can cite only one example before the time of Storm and Stress 
and then many examples from 1770 through the period of national 
awakening which followed the Napoleonic wars. Mention of these 
proverbial characterizations leads us to think of blason populaire.s° 
We have no adequate description of the literary aspects of such sayings 
as these popular estimates of one’s neighbors. In fact, we have only 
two collections which might serve as models for students of the genre: 
Dejardin, Dictionnaire des spots ou proverbes wallons,*° and Cornelissen, 
Nederlandsche Volkshumor op stad en dorp, land en volk.“ In this 
connection students of English sayings will find much valuable material 
in G. F. Northall, English Folk-Rhymes.** 


We come now to tasks in the discussion rather than the collection 
of proverbs. If we take our present collections for what they are worth 
and base our studies on them and on what we can easily add, we can 
undertake a variety of investigations. 


The large question of the relations of two stocks of proverbs has 
never been adequately investigated. Except for a study in the relations 
of Byzantine Greek and Russian proverbs, and for Seiler’s characteriza- 


se See references in Taylor, Proverb, p. 97. 

60 2nd ed., Liége, 1891. 

# Antwerp, in progress. The sixth volume has just appeared. 
62 London, 1892. 
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tion of proverbs borrowed into German, there are few studies of this 
sort. Some investigations which can be undertaken in this direction 
do not promise to be difficult and the results would be very interesting. 
For example, Otto’s excellent collection of classical Latin proverbs 
contains many references to Greek parallels. What kind of proverbs 
were borrowed, at what time, and by what authors? We have already 
commented at some length on the reception of Biblical proverbs in 
English. Similar studies might be made in the sources of English 
proverbs. We are inclined to believe that the many proverbs in Bohn’s 
collection which begin He who . . . are translations of French or Latin 
proverbs and are not native at all. Thus, we are led to a problem of 
an entirely different sort, viz., the history of a pattern. This problem 
is not very difficult to solve, but it has been only rarely essayed. How 
widely used, for example, is the pattern found in Young Saint, old 
Devil, and how old is it? A pattern of especial interest is personifica- 
tion. Under what circumstances did personifications with Christian 
names, e.g. Hans Unmut, come into use? What can we say about 
such personifications as those in Brag is a good dog, but Holdfast is a 
better? The history of personification has not been adequately reviewed, 
and the study of the device as it is used in proverbs will be a significant 
contribution to this history. 


The variations in a proverb call for listing and characterization. 
An entertaining essay might describe the changes in a particular proverb. 
The tabulation can be readily made, and the interpretation of the 
changes would illuminate the forces which determine tradition. Here, 
too, we may consider the way in which individual authors re-work 
particular proverbs in order to fit them better into context. Such altera- 
tions or distortions may be merely arbitrary, but if sufficient examples 
can be adduced, something of significance may well be disclosed. Take, 
for example, the saying relative to the difficulty of finding a needle 
under certain circumstances. The earliest occurrence noted by Apper- 
son and the Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs is from Sir Thomas 
More, T'o seke out one lyne in all hys books wer to go looke a nedle 
in a medow (1532), but the second instance is more familiar, Greene’s 
He ... gropeth in the dark to find a needle in a bottle of hay (1592). 
The Oxford Dictionary gives only examples with bottle of hay, the 
latest 1742, and Apperson gives mainly bottle, the latest 1913, and 
but two with bundle of hay. Examination of one hundred twenty-eight 
contemporary occurrences shows that bottle appears but twice and 
bundle but twelve times. Elsewhere we have haystack with the excep- 
tion of a few playful substitutions. Today, Like looking (hunting) 
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for a needle in a haystack may be taken as the standard form of the 
saying, and we find it turning up forty times. The other examples, 
far more than half, show variation or adaptation. Sometimes, to be 
sure, the change is slight and does no more than reduce the saying to an 
allusion that proves its familiarity; thus: Needle in a haystack! the 
obvious comparison of the needle in the haystack; to inquire for those 
descriptions is, of course, the needle and the haystack; as completely 
lost as any needle in a haystack; as likely to find as a needle in a 
haystack ; like looking for a needle—you know the saying; a needle-in-a- 
haystack job; talk about looking for a needle! talk about a needle in 
a bottle of hay! the needle in the haystack; needle in a haystack; 
it sounded to me like the proverbial needle and a haystack; needles get 
lost in haystacks; hunting for a single dogcollar in the States must 
be like the proverbial needle; more needles and more haystacks; might 
as well have looked for that well-known needle; there was once a hay- 
stack with a needle in it; asking the constable for needles in a haystack; 
the proverbial needle would have been no less easy to find; looking 
for the missing . . . heir was analogous to seeking the proverbial needle; 
a needle-in a haystack; talk about needles in haystacks! 


Other variations intensify the sense of difficulty: 4 needle in a 
haystack was nothing to it; worse than a needle-in-a-haystack prop- 
osition; a needle in a bottle of hay would have been obvious compared 
to it; looking for the proverbial needle would have been child’s play 
in comparison; worse than hunting for a needle in a haystack; no 
needle in any haystack could have been more elusive ; looking for needles 
in haystacks would be child’s play in comparison; far worse than hunt- 
ing for a needle in a haystack, which, I believe, often as it is men- 
tioned, has never been attempted. 


Elsewhere we find more extensive alterations and additions, all 
helping to emphasize the magnitude of the particular search, and often 
suggesting its sheer impossibility: It would be like looking for a hay- 
stack on a continent, so that you could look for a needle in a haystack 
when you found it; like looking for a needle in all the hayfields of 
the world—a needle moreover that’s been lost for two years; it’s like 
looking for a needle in a haystack when you don’t know whether it’s 
a needle or a screwhammer you're after—or whether, for that matter, 
it’s there at all; searching, as he put it himself, in a haystack for a 
needle that probably wasn’t there and couldn’t be found even if it was; 
to trace the proverbial needle in the non-existent haystack; find the 
needle—in forty acres of haystacks; to find a very fine needle in a 
very huge haystack; it’s eighty-five haystacks and one needle we don't 
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know the look of; it may be some good to look for a needle in a 
haystack . . . but what's the good of pulling the haystack to pieces to 
look for something which . . . may be a bit of hay itself? we can’t 
pick a needle out of a haystack; like hunting needles in a haystack, 
and needles that can hear you coming. 


In a few cases the possibility of finding the needle is suggested: 
It is looking for the needle in the haystack, I grant—but in the hay- 
stack there is a needle—of that I am convinced; we have the haystack 
and we know there is a needle; the sort of chap who can find out what's 
become of the needle your grandmother lost in the hay chamber eighty 
years ago; looking for a needle in a haystack was just such a task as 
we were undertaking; simple as can be. If the needle is there, and 
the hay is removed straw by straw, the implement will surely be found. 
But we were not sure that the needle was in our haystack; hide your 
needle in a haystack . . . sooner or later someone will unearth what 
you have been at such pains to conceal; not at all the sort of needle one 
could lose even in the largest haystack; I am going to search a hay- 
stack ... and find a needle; you know any nice haystacks, Bev, where 
I could hunt for needles? It'd be a cinch. It'd be a pleasure, he'd 
follow a needle through a bundle of hay and the hay would never 
know he was there. 


A few examples show slight variations in terms: I] might as well 
have looked for a needle in a haymow; like looking for a needle in a 
bundle of straw; as scarce as the proverbial needle in the strawstack ; 
we might as well try to find a pin in a haystack; my man . . . could 
find a collar button in a haystack. In two cases the variation is greater: 
Looking for needles in the Haymarket; if I could ‘do that finding a 
needle dropped into Long Island Sound would be a cinch. 


Some of the allusions are far-fetched, but clear enough: Needles in 
haystacks have habits, too, if one studies them; we senselessly throw 
our needle into a haystack; to lose the needle of one complete stranger 
in the haystack of a number; the bundle of hay .. . seemed the largest 
that ever concealed a needle; the same hair that looks like a haystack 
in which one has been searching diligently for a needle; they've fol- 
lowed Eva from haystack to haystack, so to speak. In two cases the, 
sense is not easy to follow: The proverbial task of looking for a needle, 
or, in this case, a large-sized stack of hay; you might as well ask for 
haystacks for a needle. Finally, we have three examples badly crossed 
with other sayings or even, perhaps, not related at all: Talk about 
looking for a camel in a needle’s eye, that’s like looking for a needle 
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in a tailor’s shop; I’m consistent enough not to miss a mound of earth 
like that. You've seen it, and you'll admit that the proverbial haystack 
is a molehill compared to it. 


Another example of the free treatment of a proverbial phrase, in 
this case, indeed, approaching grammatical and typographical anarchy, 
is found in the current forms of to go through (over) something (some- 


one) with a fine-tooth comb (NED, Supplement, s.v. fine-tooth). The 
greatest variety is found in the designation of the implement with 
which the investigation is made. Thus, out of some one hundred twenty 
instances we find fine-tooth comb appearing forty-seven times, and 
along with it the following: a comb (3), a fine comb (5), a finecomb 
(1), @ fine tooth comb (15), a@ fine tooth-comb (2), a finetooth 
comb (1), a fine-toothed comb (8), a pocket comb (1), a quick 
toothcomb (1), a small comb (1), a small tooth comb (2), a small 
toothcomb (2), a small-tooth comb (3), a small-toothed comb (3), 
a tooth comb (1), a tooth-comb (4), a toothcomb (4). We also find 
the fine-comb treatment of the luggage and a fine-comb search (2). 
Curious verbal forms are not uncommon: Why not get out the well- 
known grabnet and fine-comb the city? We'll fine-comb the town; 
the arena was finecombed; fine toothed the house; fine-toothing Ro- 
manys room; the room was being fine-tooth-combed, and finally 
enough, fine toothed combed. When two common and fairly stereo- 
typed phrases can exhibit such varied forms, and all occurring within 
a period of roughly ten years, our wonder must be that proverbs and 
proverbial phrases change as little as they do from century to century 
and even from language to language. 


Finally, we might well have begun with the problem of the explana- 
tion and history of an obscure proverb. What, for example, does 
“Tace” is Latin for candle mean? It is an admonition to silence, 
but how did it come to be invented? When and where was Ex oriente 
lux first used, and when was ex occidente lex added to it? How does 
The black ox has never trod on her foot, i.e., She has never known care, 
get its meaning? Probably the explanation of They held together, 
as the men of Marham did when they lost their common,** can be 
found after a little search in the history of Norfolk. It is tempting 
to see a mythological meaning in the old proverb Today a man, tomor- 
row a mouse,** in which mouse might refer, as it often does in Latin, 


63 Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs, p. 483. 
e« Apperson, pp. 395, 636; Oxford Dictionary, p. 285. 
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to the Seelentier, the soul in the form of an animal.** In general, the 
search for mythological remains in proverbs and the interpretation of 
them is fraught with uncertainty. Even where we can be fairly safe 
in assuming that some mythological idea underlies the proverb, the 
explanation may not be easy to find. What, for example, is the mytho- 
logical background of the saying The Devil is beating his wife (or 
grandmother), which is used of the sun shining through rain-clouds 
in such a way that the rays are visible while rain is still falling? +e 
The ideas with which we are dealing may have some connection with 
the Danish phrase Loke is sowing his oats, which is used of the shim- 
mering light above a heated field, and with Lokeshavre, a name for 
wild oats (avena fatua).°7 E. B. Tyler remarked: “The proper 
sense of the phrase ‘sowing his oats’ seems generally lost in our modern 
use of it,”’** but he may have erred in too confidently finding a 
mythical origin for the phrase. 


We have thus far considered problems involving the collection of 
proverbs and the study of individual proverbs. The use of proverbs 
also calls for study. Except for W. H. D. Suringar’s collection of the 
Dutch proverbs in Erasmus’s Adagia, there is, we believe, no investiga- 
tion into the relations of the Adagia to proverbs, and Suringar’s learned 
book does not include an interpretation of the material which he col- 
lects. To what extent, for example, did Erasmus draw his sayings 
from oral tradition? In which of the four editions published during 
Erasmus’s life were the proverbs introduced? ‘The answers to such 
questions are contributions to the study of the Adagia rather than to 
the study of proverbs. Similarly we may note that the relations of the 
emblem-books of the sixteenth century to proverbs need clarification. 
From emblem-books one is easily led to the pictorial use of proverbs, 
a subject which has never been, studied. It has a long history, beginning 


6s Mengin, “Tier,” Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, VIII 
(1936-37), col. 790, n. 67. 

66 Taylor has collected references in the Index to the Proverb, p. 26, and 
in the Germanic Review, XI (1936), 294. See also Anon., “Des Teufels Gross- 
mutter in Mythologie und Literatur,” Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung, 1905, 
no. 110; F. Dilger, “‘Teufels Grossmutter,’ Magna Mater Deorum und Magna 
Mater Demonum. Die Umwertung der Heidengétter im christlichen Damo- 
nenglauben,” Antike und Christentum, III (1930), 153-76. 

®7See Jan de Vries, The Problem of Loki (“FF Communications,” CX, 
Helsinki, 1933), pp. 232-33, 245-46, and A. Olrik, Loke i nyere Folkeoverlevering 
(“Danmarks Folkeminder,” III, Copenhagen, 1909 [reprinted from Danske 
Studier]), passim. 

68 Primitive Culture, I, 33. 
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with the French manuscript edited by Grace Frank *°—and this manu- 
script was not the first of its kind—and extending through the famous 
picture of Peter Breughel (which still offers many puzzles) to the 
illustrations of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries found in Bor- 
chardt and Wustmann, Die sprichwortlichen Redensarten der deutschen 
Sprache and elsewhere."° A particularly attractive collection of prov- 
erbs in illustrations seems to be Jacques Lagniet’s Recueil des plus 
illustres proverbes devisés en trois livres. Le premier contient les 
proverbes moraux. Le second les proverbes joyeux et plaisans. Le 
troisieme représente la vie des gueux en proverbes.™ This is said to 
be interesting for its pictures of trades and customs. We must not 
fail to consider the use of proverbs in sculpture and allied plastic forms 
where we find illustrations in Europe of the Middle Ages and others 
strikingly exemplified in the Ashanti goldweights of to-day.7* El Greco 
found inspiration for one of his paintings in El hombre es el fuego, 
la mujer estopa, viene el diablo y sopla. 


The use of proverbs in various literary genres and at various times 
might be described. B. J. Whiting has collected the proverbs in English 
and Scottish popular ballads.7* A similar collection of the proverbs in 
the Household Tales of the Brothers Grimm might be made. In this 


particular case there are two questions to be answered. Will the 
comparison of several texts of a tale show that the proverb appearing 
in the tale really forms part of the tale? In other words, what, if any, 
is the rdle of the proverb in traditional narrative? A second question is: 
In what editions of the Household Tales do the proverbs appear? That 
is to say, can we show that Wilhelm Grimm added to the number of 
proverbs in the Tales during the many revisions which they underwent? 
Let us turn to a more sophisticated world than that of the Household 


6° Proverbes en Rimes, Text and Illustrations of the Fifteenth Century... 
by Grace Frank and Dorothy Miner (Baltimore, 1937). 

70 We learn that the Parade of Momus in the New Orleans Mardi Gras of 
1939 consisted of fourteen floats illustrating familiar proverbs. 

7 Paris, 1657-63. This we have not seen and cite only from a bookseller’s 
catalogue and Bernstein, no. 1814. No two copies of this book seem to have 
the same number of plates; the bookseller’s copy has 30+ 50 + 43 plates. 
Of similar interest, no doubt, is J. Trusler, Proverbs Exemplified and Illus- 
trated by Pictures from Real Life, Teaching Morality and a Knowledge of the 
W orld, London, 1790. 

72 For introductory references see B. J. Whiting, “The Origin of the Prov- 
erb,” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, XIII (1931), 
67 f. 


73 The Journal of American Folk-Lore, XLVII (1934), 22-44. 
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Tales. An adequate discussion of the vogue of proverbs in literature 
about 1500 is needed. Consider, for example, the Oratio proverbiorum 
by Bohuslaus Lobkowitz, a similar Oratio by Philip Beroaldus, and 
related works. What is their nature? What led to their being written? 
The rise and fall of the proverb’s popularity should be charted. What 
was the background of the obvious satire of proverbial language in 
Swift’s Polite Conversation and of Lord Chesterfield’s condemnation 
of proverbs in polite discourse? On a different tack, there is need of 
a study of the use of proverbs in works of an educational nature, from 
the classical and medieval rhetorics, through such works for instruction 
in a foreign language as Palsgrave’s L’Eclaircissement de la langue 
Francaise (1530), Florio’s First and Second Fruits and Den Engel- 
schen ende Ne’erduitschen Onderrichter™* to, perhaps, Stéphane 
Mallarmé’s Thémes Anglais ;7* the list is almost endless. Then, too, 
we could use a survey covering the introduction of proverbs into the 
early dictionaries. What was the source of the sayings in Horman’s 
Vulgaria (1519), Withals’s Littel Dictionarie for Children (1556), 
Florio’s World of Wordes (1598), R. Cotgrave’s French-English 
Dictionary (1611) and a host of others? Did the various lexicogra- 
phers show moral as well as verbal interests? What additions, if any, 
did they make to our store of proverbs? 


The Committee is aware that here it has done little more than 
broach a vast subject. We have not touched the great field of non- 
Indo-European proverbs, often so revealing of primitive thought and 
life, and we have come far from exhausting the European material. 
We do hope, however, that this report may serve to arouse or quicken 
interest in one of the most fascinating and available areas for research, 
an area which a little consideration will show to border on many 
other areas in folk-lore and literary history. Scholars will find again 
and again that they can combine work on proverbs with some other, 
perhaps major, investigation. The study of proverbs rewards with 
more than notes and monographs: when we deal with proverbs we 
are close to man and often near to wisdom. 


Harvard University B. J. Wuitine, Chairman 
University of South Carolina Francis W. BRADLEY 
University of North Carolina RICHARD JENTE 
University of Chicago ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of Michigan M. P. TILiey 


74 Rotterdam, 1686. 
75 Paris, [1937]. 





UNSTRESSED ASCENDING DIPHTHONGS IN SPANISH 


ie THE Manual de gramatica historica espatiola of Menéndez Pidal, 
the following statement occurs: 


Por circunstancias especiales de fonética sintdctica se halla . . . la reduccién 
de ié a i en algunos nombres de lugar en que los numerales septem o centum 
entran en composicién y vienen a quedar como Atonos: Septimanca, ant. 
Sietmancas, mod. Simancas; Sietcuendes, Sicuendes (junto a Uclés), Cifuentes 
(ant. Cintfontes, Cinfontes, Cienfuentes) 2 


In another place, in a consideration of the numerals compounded on 
diez, we read: 


. . . hay que advertir que en lo antiguo se reducia el diptongo de diez, 
diciendo dizesiete, dizeocho.2 


When we review these cases, the question that naturally presents 
itself is whether we have here examples of a change that is merely 
sporadic or, at most, limited to atonic ie in numerals, or whether they 
are examples of a regular popular development of the unstressed 
ascending diphthong ie, in particular, or of unstressed ascending diph- 
thongs having i as their first element, in general. If we seek an 
answer, we find that Menéndez Pidal does not consider diphthongs 
in his treatment of atonic vowels, and Hanssen, while he includes the 
cases of the numerals compounded on diez and some of the other 
examples that will be presented in this note, fails to systematize his 
material. This is surprising, particularly in view of the fact that the 
reduction not only of unstressed ie, but also of unstressed ia, io, and 
iu, to i has been recorded in other Romance languages. For example, 
in Tuscan, Firenze comes from Florentiae through Fiorenze, pimaccio 
and piviere are derivatives of piuma and pieve, respectively, etc.* In 


15th ed., Madrid, 1925, p. 47. Sitrama from Septem rama shows the same 
development in Leonese. An intermediate Siatrama occurs in a document of 
1096 (R. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espafol, vol. I, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1929, 
p. 161). 

2 Ibid., pp. 206-207. He also cites the early dialectal forms dizedés, dizetrés. 
It should be noted that similar forms for the numerals from 16 to 19 have been 
recorded in the popular pronunciation of numerous regions (cf. A. M. Espinosa, 
Estudios sobre el espatiol de Nuevo Méjico, in Biblioteca de dialectologia 
hispanoamericana, vol. I, Buenos Aires, 1930, p. 116, note 1). Marden (“The 
Phonology of the Spanish Dialect of Mexico City,” in Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America, XI, p. 103) mentions also dis-mil 
pesos for diez mil pesos. 

3 C. H. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian, Harvard University Press, 1927, 
p. 40. 


84 
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French, examples like Old French quittier from quietare and pitié from 
pietate show a reduction of ie to i Although Meyer-Liibke gives 
*quijtare and *pijtate as the intermediate step, it would seem more 
reasonable to suppose *gujitare and *piitate from Vulgar Latin quietare 
and pjetate. The phonological process seems to be clearly one of assimi- 
lation of the vowel to the semi-vowel, followed by metathesis of the 
latter into the stressed syllable. In piment from Old French piument,s 
there is complete assimilation as in the Italian and Spanish examples 
given above. Popular Portuguese shows a similar change: Lintino 
from Leontino, Lipoldina from Leopoldina, Vilante from Violante, etc.® 
In the following paragraphs an attempt is made both to show that 
from the earliest times down to the present day, there has been a 
tendency in Spanish to reduce these diphthongs in the same way, and 
also, at the same time, to apply this principle to several questions of 
Spanish phonology which have not been entirely clear. 


Hanssen, in a paragraph dealing with the conversion of y to i in 
Spanish, includes two examples which are of interest in connection 
with our problem: illos *genuculos>los inojos and Sancte Juliane> 
Santillan.* The intermediate steps in this development would be /os 
ienojos and *Santiullan, and the final forms would represent a sim- 


plification of the unstressed diphthongs ie and iu to i, corresponding to 
that noted above.* However, an objection occurs immediately. Accord- 
ing to the development generally considered regular, Vulgar Latin 
g and j initial before unstressed front vowels are lost in Spanish 


4 W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen, vol. 1, Leipzig, 
1890, p. 299. 

3K. Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue francaise, vol. 1, 3rd ed., 
Copenhagen, 1914, p. 395. I find also Pymont, pymontois, for Piémont, pié- 
montois, in La trés joyeuse, plaisante et récréative histoire du gentil seigneur 
de Bayart (ed. J. Roman, 1878, p. 373). 

6 J. Leite de Vasconcellos, Antroponimia portuguesa, Lisbon, 1928, p. 526, 
et passim, The same development is found in colloquial English Howdydo! 
for How d’you do! Ycuf, for Yucuf, in Cervantes’ Amante liberal may reflect 
a similar change in spoken Arabic, if the word was at that date an oxytone 
as Menéndez Pidal indicates (Cantar de Mio Cid, vol. I, Madrid, 1908, p. 172). 

7 Gramdtica histérica de la lengua castellana, Halle, 1913, p. 40. He gives 
also fazilado from faciem gelatum, an etymology first suggested by Cornu in 
Romania, IX, 131-132. The existence of this word, however, is questionable 
(cf. Kritischer Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der romanischen Philologie, 
VI, i, 389-390). 

® Hanssen (loc. cit.) believes the final forms in these cases to result from 
syncope of the vowel following the yod. I believe them to be the result of an 
assimilation of the vowel to it, as indicated above. 
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(gingiva>encia), and j initial before unstressed back vowels gives 
Spanish j (judiciu>juicio), forms showing y (Yunquera) or the 
loss of the consonant (Unquera, Vallunquera) being looked upon as 
dialectal.° But if this is so, the i of modern Spanish hinojo, and a 
form like Santillan are hard to explain. Hanssen, although he formu- 
lates no statement to this effect, seeks to avoid the difficulty by sup- 
posing that the consonants in question are not really initial, but medial 
in the syntactical groups illos *genuculos and Sancte Juliane. This is 
unsatisfactory, however, since there is no reason to single out *genuculos 
as forming part of a syntactical group with its article, and not so to 
consider all other nouns (which would make it impossible to include 
any noun in a consideration of the development of initial consonants), 
and since in the case of Julianu, -a, we find also the uncompounded 
Iilan, Ilana and Illdnez, as well as Santillan and Santillana, and also 
the common noun perillan “sly fellow” (from Petru Julianu)2° If, 
on the other hand, we were to accept a popular development of g and 
j to y in such cases in Castilian, these forms would be regular: 
*zenuculu > ienojo > (h)inojo;™ Julianu > *Iullan > IIlan, etc. To 
strengthen this point we have the following forms: hiniesta from 
genesta through *ieniesta3* with its derivatives and variants in the 
place names Iniéstola, Inestar, Hiniestra, Hinestrosa;** Isar from 


gypsare through *Jessare;** and Ibdfiez from Johannis.* 


® Menéndez Pidal, Manual, p. 103. 

10 Santullan and Santullano are also found (J. Jungfer and A. Martinez 
Pajares, Estudio sobre apellidos y nombres de lugar hispano-marroquies, 
Madrid, 1918, p. 59. It should be noted that none of these forms show the 
popular Castilian development of intervocalic -li- to j (muliere > mujer). 

u*Fenuculu also gives hinojo (not henojo), due perhaps to some popular 
etymology connecting it with Ainojo (from *genuculu). 

12 The i of Ainiesta may also be explained as due to the influence of yod 
in the following syllable. 

13 Menéndez Pidal, Origenes, p. 243. 

14 [bid., p. 241. The form Gissar, occurring in a document of 1106, shows 
the intermediate stage. It is important, also, as an indication of the value g 
may have in early spellings, since here it must represent the sound of y. 

15 Also Santibdfiez. Note should be made also of Iban, which I find in a 
document of 1065 (R. Menéndez Pidal, La Espatia del Cid, Madrid, 1929, 
vol. II, p. 838. Intermediate forms like Iuuahn, Iuuan, Jouan, appear in docu- 
ments of the XIth and XIIth centuries (Menéndez Pidal, Origenes, p. 332). 
The fact that all the words cited in Menéndez Pidal’s Manual in his considera- 
tion of the development in initial unstressed syllables of j, and of g before 
front vowels, do not have initial i in modern Spanish, is immaterial here, 
since we are seeking merely to establish a tendency of unstressed ie to i, not 
a hard and fast rule. There are, however, some indications that certain of 
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We pass now to less controversial cases of the reduction of ascending 
diphthongs. Old Spanish ye, the diphthongized form of Latin et, 
reduces to modern y in atonic position.»® Minaya, title or nickname 


of the nephew of the Cid and of other mediaeval personages, occurs in 
the Poem of the Cid alongside Myanaya, of which it is a reduced form.2” 
Contraridad, listed as archaic in the latest edition (1925) of the dic- 
tionary of the Spanish Academy, is in all probability a reduction of 
contrariedad, although the greater frequency of the ending -idad in the 
formation of abstract nouns may have led to its replacing the less 
usual -iedad.** In this same dictionary we find also lominhiesto as 


these words may have at one time or another followed this line of develop- 
ment. For instance, Giluira, occurring in a document of 1074 (Menéndez Pidal, 
Espana del Cid, vol. Il, p. 712), indicates an intermediate stage between 
Gelovira and *Ilvira (compare Gissar above). Elvira could come from */lvira 
by dissimilation (as in vecino for the etymological vicino), as could encia from 
gingiva through a possible *incia. Similarly, it is possible that jumiperu (or 
*jeniperu) gave *inebro (Appendix Probi 197 supplies an intermediate form 
iiniperus), which by assimilation of i to stressed ¢ would result in the modern 
form enebro. The same explanation would apply to enero from januariu. 
In ayunar from jejunare (or, more likely, from jajunare) initial j seems to be 
lost by dissimilation. Finally, hermano (from germanu) may owe its ¢ to the 
influence of the r. The Espasa Enciclopedia lists hirmano,na as archaic. 
Portuguese irmd@o, an exception in that language to the regular development 
of initial g before an unstressed front vowel (genesta > giesta), may repre- 
sent an early borrowing from Spanish. (Curiously enough, the familiar mano 
seems likewise to be a borrowing of a hypocoristic form of Spanish hermano). 


16 Menéndez Pidal, Manual, pp. 296-297. Undiphthongized e also gave y 
before vowels, of course. 


17 Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid, vol. II, Madrid, 1911, p. 441. 
Menéndez Pidal also finds Mienaya in contemporary documents. Forms with 
¢ also occur. Mitad, which comes from meitad (Menéndez Pidal, Origenes, 
p. 277), would result also from the other Old Spanish form of medietate: 
meatad, pronounced miatad. Menéndez Pidal (ibid., p. 274) thinks that 
myatad, occurring as a variant in the Proverbios morales del rabbi don Sem 
Tob (552) is a scribal error. The development of ¢a to ia is what would 
be expected, however. 


18I note also propidad for propiedad in Diego de Hermosilla, Didlogo 
de la vida de los pajes de palacio (ed. D. Mackenzie, Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Series in Romanic Languages and Literatures, 
No. 7, 1916, p. 143). In Camncionero de Baena (Madrid, 1851, p. 221) occurs 
rrezidunbre for reciedumbre, to which a similar explanation applies. Cuervo 
(Apuntaciones criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano, 6th ed., Paris, 1914, pp. 
572 and 574) notes an analogous case in the popular speech of Bogota: 
palitaria for parietaria. 
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current beside lomienhiesto, and the germania words murcigallero and 
murciglero, derivatives of murciégalo. Quitar would seem to have been 
borrowed by Spanish from French after the diphthong of quietare had 
already been reduced. Pitanza, however, may very well be the result 
of the simplification in Spanish of Italian pietanza, even though Pro- 
vencal and French both show forms with the diphthong reduced.?° 
Piltrafa, according to the Academy dictionary, comes from piel trefe. 
This being so, we have a case of syntactical phonetics: the word piel 
loses its stress in the combination and the diphthong simplifies as in 
atonic position. The same applies to archaic fil de romana “inspector 
of weights” for fiel de romana. A final case, belonging to syntactical 
phonetics also, is the place name Sanchidridn, which comes from Sancti 
A driani.™ 


Next, we should note the following forms, generally considered 
scribal errors, which, however, may correspond to actual pronuncia- 
tions if we admit a tendency to reduce the unstressed group in question: 
ygamos for yagamos (Poema del Cid 72), dimante for diamante (Libro 
de Alexandre P27\b), bifetria?* from benefactoria through the inter- 
mediate bienfetria,?* gritadas for grietadas.2* Attention may be called 
also to the phrase en los siglos de los sieglos, occurring in the E manu- 
script of Pero Lopez de Ayala’s Rimado de Palacio,2* which may indi- 


cate that modern siglo, whose i for ie is unexplained, developed first 


in formulas like the one just given where the word was relatively 
unstressed. 


We have already observed cases of this same type of reduction in 
the popular pronunciation to-day of widely separated regions. To these 
should be added the following: misté from mire usted through miusté, 


1° A similar development would account for barbispeso (for barbiespeso), 
which occurs in the Rinconete y Cortadillo of the Porras de la Camara manu- 
script (Cervantes, Novelas Exemplares, ed. Schevill-Bonilla, vol. I, Madrid, 
1922, p. 253). 

20 The verb pitar “to distribute pittances” is, undoubtedly, an analogical 
creation. 

21 J. Jungfer and A. Martinez Pajares, of. cit., p. 58. 

22In a document of 1236 reproduced in R. Menéndez Pidal, Documentos 
lingiiisticos de Espafia, vol. 1: Reino de Castilla, Madrid, 1919, p. 286. 

23 Ibid., pp. 182-183 (document of 1288). Modern behetria comes from an 
intermediate benfetria, which occurs side by side with bienfetria in the same 
document. 

24 Cancionero de Baena, ed. cit., p. 533b. 

25 Ed. A. F. Kuersteiner, New York, 1920, vol. II, p. 98 (572c). 
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sintopié from cientopiés,*® derrilando from desrielando,2* gquin sabe? 
from gquién sabe?2* 


Before coming to a consideration of our final cases of unstressed 
diphthongs the first element of which is i, we should take note of a 
parallel tendency in those having u to reduce to u. Thus, the derivatives 
of buitre are listed in the Academy dictionary with the double forms: 
buitron-butrén, buitrino-butrino. Cutral and acutrar show the same 
reduction from cuitral and acuitrar.2® French huissier becomes usier, 
ujier ;*° Galician muifieira gives mufieira. Curtago occurs for cuartago 
in Covarrubias’s Tesoro de la lengua castellana (s.v. haca).** The 
forms of polite address beginning with u or vu all come from forms 
with vue-. The Academy dictionary lists, besides usted, the following: 
usarcé, usarced, usencia, usefioria, usia, and the archaic ucé, uced, 
ucencia, usiria, and vusted.2* The same tendency might affect nuestro 
as well: thus, nustramo for nuestro amo.?* Old Spanish cum (and 
cumo) might be explained as a reduction of cuemo in unstressed posi- 
tion.s* The same may be said of /ugo for /uego, and particularly of 
pus for pues, which has been noted universally.** The popular custién 
is heard in all regions. Cuervo notes also destutanarse in Bogota for 
destuetanarse.2* Finally, Lenz records in Chile susida for suicida.3* 

In the light of what has gone before, let us now turn to our final 


26 A. M. Espinosa, of. cit., p. 116. 

27 R. Lenz, Chilenische Studien, V1, in Phonetische Studien, V, 293. 

28 Lenz, loc. cit. Quen also is recorded. To these examples may be added 
haci for hacia, which I have often heard in the rapid pronunciation of Span- 
iards and Spanish-Americans in phrases such as gHaci gué lado? 

20 M. Krepinsky, Inflexién de las vocales en espanol, translation and notes 
by V. Garcia de Diego, Madrid, 1923, p. 84. 

30 English also has a reduced form in usher. 

31 The popular pronunciation in Portuguese of Guadiana as Gudiana, etc., 
illustrates the same change (J. J. Nunes, Compéndio de gramdtica histérica 
portuguesa, 2nd ed., Lisbon, 1930, pp. 100-101). 

32 To these numerous others might be added: wucencia, vuselencia, vusia, 
etc. See also J. Pla Carceles, La evolucién del tratamiento “vuestra-merced,” 
in Revista de filologia espanola, X, 245-280. 

33 Torres Naharro, Propaladia, ed. M. Caiiete, vol. I, Madrid, 1880, p. 376. 

34 See Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid, vol. I, p. 148; and V. Garcia 
de Diego, in Revista de filologia espanola, III, 303. 

35 See, however, K. Pietsch, in Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, XXXIV, 
643-644; and H. R. Lang, in Romanic Review, I1, 333. Pos also occurs. 

3¢In Apuntaciones criticas, p. 631. However, tiétano, which he also lists 
(p. 537), as does Espinosa (op. cit., p. 119)), shows the same reduction under 
the stress. 

37 OP. cit., p. 285. 
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cases, which open up the whole question of the development of the 
possessive adjectives mi-mis, tu-tus, su-sus. These are usually explained 
as apocopated forms of the feminines mie, tue, sie,2* although there 
are no other cases cited of the apocopation of an unstressed vowel in 
hiatus, and the example of adjectives that do lose final -o or -e would 
lead us to expect unapocopated forms in the plural: thus, buen, but 
buenos; gran, but grandes; etc. Furthermore, it is doubtful whether 
the vowel in question was unstressed. Versification tests show that in 
proclitic position these forms counted for only one syllable, which would 
indicate that the hiatus ie had given way to the diphthong i¢. Menéndez 
Pidal insists on the diphthongal pronunciation for mié¢, but explains the 
shortened form mi as seeming to come from the etymological mie.° 
On the other hand, if we accept as regular the reduction of unstressed 
diphthongs as illustrated above, the development mié pluma>mi pluma 
presents no difficulty, and neither does that of the plural miés plumas> 
mis plumas. The diphthong of the possessive, being in unstressed posi- 
tion by the laws of syntactical phonetics, would reduce to i in either 
case. Furthermore, it would not be necessary to insist, as Menéndez 
Pidal does, on a confusion in genders in order to explain the masculine 
forms mi-mis, as mid padre would regularly reduce to mi padre, and 
mios padres to mis padres. For the possessives of the second and third 
persons, the feminine forms tué-tués, sué-sués, would give similarly 
tu-tus, su-sus. The masculine forms to-tos, so-sos, in unaccented posi- 
tion would tend to be confused with the feminines tu-tus, su-sus, not 
necessarily in gender, as is suggested, but phonetically (as in polgar- 
pulgar, jogar-jugar, etc.). 

The following forms offer developments which seem to be strictly 
analogous to that of feminine mi, from the creation of an unstressed 
diphthong out of the original hiatus to the reduction of that diphthong: 
disanto, whether from die sanctu or dia santo; the proclitic forms Garci 
and Mari, from Garcia and Maria; forms like Viduerna and Vidayanes 
from Via de Orna and Via de Johannis, respectively ;*° Rituerto, 
Rivinuesa, Rimunicio, from Rio Tuerto, etc.;** ti for tio, tia, in 
proclitic position; and finally, mediaeval imperfects and conditionals 
in -i, etc., for -ié, etc.*# M. A. ZEITLIN 
University of California at Los Angeles 

38 Menéndez Pidal, Manual, pp. 220-221. 

39 Loc. cit.: “. . . de la acentuacién etimolégica mie parece proceder la 

40 Menéndez Pidal, Origenes, p. 341. 41 Krepinsky, op. cit., p. 28, note 1. 
apécope mi.” 

42 Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid, vol. I, pp. 275 and 288; also his 


review of Staaf’s Etude sur ’ancien dialecte léonais, in Revue de Dialectologie 
Romane, Il, 127. 
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FRANCIS JAMMES (1868-1938) 


T HE DEATH of the French poet Francis Jammes last November 
has brought forth numerous articles in all the important journals 
of his homeland, but has passed unnoticed in America. It seems fitting 
that some small tribute should be rendered on this side of the Atlantic 
also to the amiable author who has long been a prominent and patri- 
archal figure in French letters. He was born in Tournay (Hautes 
Pyrénées ) on December 2, 1868, and died at Hasparren ( Basses Pyrénées) 
on November 2, 1938, a month before his seventieth birthday. 


As a boy, Jammes lived much in the open, gaining through his 
observing eyes and ready appreciation a familiarity with external nature 
which was to last all his life. His life in Bordeaux, where he received 
his education, was a continual effort to escape from the complexities 


of city existence; he haunted the Jardin des Plantes, and brought 


home many notes from school condemning him to detention for having 
“regardé des fleurs pendant la classe.” ‘To his love of nature he joined 
a keen imagination which took delight in the stories of far places told 
him by his father and uncles, who had lived in the West Indies. With 
the death of his father in 1888, the family settled in Orthez, where 
Francis became a notary’s clerk. This position he soon abandoned, 
however, for the dusty office stifled him, and he returned to his life 
in the open air, hunting and fishing and roaming the countryside. 


His first excursion into poetry was made in 1892 with a slim volume 
entitled simply Vers, and published at Orthez. It received little notice 
from critics beyond a speculation as to the orthography of his name, 
which they took to be an attempt at an English pen-name. It did 
bring him, however, the notice and friendship of Stephane Mallarmé, 
Henri de Régnier, and André Gide, and it was due to Régnier’s influ- 
ence that the Mercure de France first opened its pages to him for the 
publication of De l’Angélus de l’ Aube a4 l’Angélus du Soir in 1896. 
Jammes himself dates his definitive entrance into poetry from 1895: 

C’est au ceur du mois d’avril 1895 que je fus envahi. Je ne peux trouver 
que ce mot pour exprimer ce que je voudrais dire. Une explosion simultanée 
de toutes mes puissances lyriques se produisait en moi. Je ne sais comment 


je ne suis pas mort de ce souffle dont une aile violente semblait me frapper, 
et dont mon poéme Un Jour est né.1 


Un Jour was printed by Alfred Vallette in 1895. On this occasion 


1 Mémoires, Paris, Plon-Nourrit et Cie, 1922, II, 183. 
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Jammes made the first of his rare visits to Paris, where he met and 
joined friendship with such men as Albert Samain, Marcel Schwob, 
and Raymond Bonheur who set Un Jour to music. In 1896 he went 
to Biskra to visit André Gide. This, with a trip to Belgium and one to 
Amsterdam, constitutes Jammes’s entire experience of foreign travel. 


He spent most of his long life at Orthez, later at Hasparren, where 
he lived quietly in the midst of a numerous family and where on the 
2nd of November, 1938, he died. 


No account of his life, either literary or personal, can be attempted 
without a mention of his spiritual life. There was in Jammes a need 
of religious faith so imperative as to color all his early work and to 
bring about finally a complete conversion to the Catholic Church. 
Properly speaking it was not a conversion, for Jammes was born a 
Catholic; rather it was a spiritual awakening such as Charles Péguy, 
Jacques Riviére and others experienced in the early years of this cen- 
tury. Jammes’s early verse is full of his search, and his later verse of 
his acceptance. His “conversion” occurred in 1905, and the introduc- 
tion to the Géorgiques Chrétiennes, the first work of his final phase, 
is a notice of complete submission to the authority of the Church. A 
more revealing document, however, is that published in the Mercure 
de France of March, 1897, under the heading Un Manifeste Littéraire 
de M. Francis Jammes: Le Jammisme. It is possible in the light of 
this manifesto to trace in all his work his ideals, his aims, and his 
methods. 


A complete list of his works would be too long to give here,? but 
those of greatest interest include De l’Angélus de l’ Aube a4 l’Angélus 
du Soir, Le Deuil des Primevéres, Le Triomphe de la Vie among his 
earlier works—and Les Géorgiques Chrétiennes and La Vierge et les 
Sonnets from his later period. He also wrote works in poetic prose 
which do not differ in spirit from his poetry. The best of these are 
probably the three short novels: Clara d’Ellébeuse,Almaide d’Etremont, 
Pomme d’Anis, delicate analyses of the hearts of young girls of the time 
of our grandmothers. He also published three volumes of Mémoires.* 

The aim of the poet as outlined in his manifesto published in 1897, 
seems to be two-fold. He wishes to sing “the Truth which is the 


2 Most of them have been collected in CEuvres de Francis Jammes, Paris, 
Mercure de France, 1921. Several subsequent volumes have appeared. 
3 Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 1921-1923. 
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Praise of God,” and also to claim for the poet complete freedom to 
sing this truth as best may seem to him. 


“Toutes choses,” he says, “sont bonnes a décrire lorsqu’elles sont 
naturelles.” Thus he judges that a poet is not worthy of that name 
who takes pleasure in describing a “living turtle incrusted with precious 
stones, for God has not created the turtle to this end, and because the 
turtle’s natural habitat is pools and sea sands.”* This is an abrupt 
about-face from the tenets of Symbolism which, deriving from Gautier 
and his insistence upon beauty of form rather than content, had culmi- 
nated in Mallarmé and his astounding desire to exclude “le réel parce- 
que vil.” For Jammes the real was far from being vile. It was good 
to describe because it was God’s truth. The real is for him the simple 
things of life: home, the land and those who work it, the animals and 
the plants which inhabit it. Natural things, for him, are the things 
God has created not the artificialities with which man has covered them. 
He aims at stripping off this obscure and dark layer in order that men 
may learn the beauties of Heaven in Earth’s beauty. He says: 

Je souffre, mon Dieu, d’avoir entrevu la beauté d’En Haut dans celle que 
j'ai connue sur la terre et de ne pas l’atteindre. Mais je continue de puiser 
obscurément le sens de cette beauté, comme l’humble graine, qui, ot qu’elle 
soit, recherche et distingue, dans le sol ce qui sera son auréole et son parfum 
dans le ciel printanier.s 
He seeks in his verse to bring man’s poetic vision back to the earth, 
back to an unornamented, unlaboured expression ; “c’est vers la modéra- 
tion et la simplicité que s’achemine l’art . . . Nous allons vers la 
suppression de la littérature d’effet.”* It is for this simplicity of mind 
that he asks in his “Priére pour avouer son ignorance” :7 

Redescends, redescends dans ta simplicité 

Je viens de voir les guépes travailler dans le sable. 

Fais comme elles, 6 mon coeur malade et tendre 

Accomplis ton devoir comme Dieu I’a dictée. 
With this simplicity of mind and heart he wishes for simplicity of 
speech in which to express himself 

Pareil 4 cet ouvrier que j’ai vu ce matin, 

Soucieux et courbé dans la pure lumiére, 


Et qui sculptait des saintes tout autour d’une chaire 
Je veux mouler mon Ame a de pieux desseins.® 


4 Manifeste, section II. 

5 “Premiére Méditation” in Feuilles dans le Vent, p. 13. 

* Cf. Christian Sénéchal, Les Grands Courants de la Littérature francaise 
contemporaine. Marburg, Elwert, 1934, p. 72. 

7 Le Deuil des primevéres, p. 201. 

®“Priére pour offrir 4 Dieu de simples paroles,” ibid. 
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Here we have the second aim in poetry: freedom. Each poet has 
his offering to make to beauty; each poet must make his offering in 
the words and manner best suited to him. Let the true poet “love and 
suffer,” let him seek the natural and speak in the words which “God 
has taught his father and mother who have passed them on to him.” ® 

To Jammes, simple things represent the Truth which is the Praise 
of God. The first of these is the life close to nature which he adored. 
He loved all things which have to do with the open air. With the 
keenest observation he watched his countryside, painted in words all 
its aspects. He knew and loved each flower and vine, every rose-covered 
cottage, every “church clothed in leaves.” 

Eau, feuillage, air, sable, racines, fleurs, sauterelles, lambrins, martins- 
pécheurs, brume tombant sur quelque champ de raves, vrilles de vigne au toit 
du tisserand: 6 doux génies que m’avez fait esclave! 10 
This feeling for external nature is a dominant theme in all his works, 
and it is not surprising that he had a great admiration for Rousseau. 
A second and related theme to be found in the poetry of Jammes is 
the labor accomplished in common by nature, beast and man in carry- 
ing out the. work of the earth. He writes of all that has to do with 
maintaining life, of the periods of rest after toil, of the long sweet 
peace of Sunday afternoons, the heavy-scented tranquility of evening. 
The beasts of the earth have honorable mention and ample space in 
Jammes’s work. He pities the lambs tottering on frail legs, the oxen 
eternally dragging behind them the heavy, creaking carts, the frightened 
hare fleeing for his life. For all animals he dreams of paradises full 
of celestial provender, and for himself he prays to be allowed to go to 
Heaven with the little donkeys: 

Que je vous apparaisse au milieu de ces bétes 

Que j’aime tant parce qu’elles baissent la téte doucement, 

Et s’arrétent en joignant leurs petits pieds 

D’une facon bien douce et qui vous fait pitié.™ 
Inanimate objects, old or broken or neglected, speak to him of the past. 
Old houses and gardens lonely and untended under a wintry sky are 
repeopled by him with fine men and gracious women. He loves, too, 
to evoke the sound of the laughter of young girls and the rustling of 
white frocks in the evening shadows. To this “gout du passé” which 
reminds one of a Winterhalter painting, he joins a nostalgia for far 
places into which he infuses a coloring reminiscent of Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre. In his bucolic strains there is a curious blending of the 


® Préface, De ’Angélus de ’Aube a TAngélus du Soir. 
10 “Souvenirs d’enfance,” in De PAngélus de ’Aube a lAngélus du Soir. 
u “Priére pour aller au Paradis avec les anes,” in Deuil des primevéres. 
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Virgil of the Georgics and the Eclogues and the simple innocence of 
a Saint Francis. 

In the manifesto setting forth the aims of his poetry, Jammes also 
expresses his ideas as to how poetry should be written: 

Il n’y a qu’une école: celle ot comme des enfants qui imitent aussi exacte- 
ment que possible un beau modéle d’écriture, les poétes copient avec conscience 
un joli oiseau, une fleur ou une jeune fille aux jambes charmantes et aux seins 
gracieux.12 
This he strives to achieve by stripping poetry of all its artificial adorn- 
ments and reclothing it in the simplest of language. He draws his 
images from nature or from the daily life which surrounds him. This 
gives a freshness to his verse, and often a deceptive naiveté which 
disappears, however, upon closer scrutiny. 


Jammes is an impressionist in a very true sense of the word. Each 
of his poems leaves the reader with a clear, though tenuous, impression 
of the picture presented. He does not form a background upon which 
to place supporting detail to complete the impression; rather he pre- 
sents a number of very small details which sometimes are strung on a 
slender thread of thought, and sometimes seem quite isolated. These 
details are for the most part of such slight importance that to one 
without his keen sense of observation they would pass quite unnoticed. 
But it is precisely these insignificant details which call to mind with 
peculiar emphasis analogous sights, sounds, or odors and complete the 
impression. On them especially he depends for all the force of his 
images, of his appeals to the senses. He describes his own manner 
thus: “Mon style balbutie, mais j’ai dit ma verité . . . Mon coeur a 
parlé comme un enfant .. . Ma forme suit ma pensée agitée ou calme. 
Je ne m’inquiéte point de plaire. . . .” Nevertheless this child-like 
simplicity is impossible to attain without the use of art, and Jammes 
reveals some new tricks, whether used by design or by instinct, to bring 
about the effect of simplicity. 


Under Jammes’s touch, words long regarded as unsuitable for poetic 
expression reappear with startling freshness. The reason is, perhaps, 
that he combines them with an originality of thought and expression 
that makes them seem like new. His observation, which is minute, 
shows itself in the very exact impression he is able to give in such a 
line as: “L’eau refléte, comme en un sommeil, l’azur pur qui se pose 
a la pointe dorée des mousses.” To produce his images, he appeals 
directly to the senses. The sense of sight is the most important, and 
images of this kind depend upon very delicate suggestion. He gives 


12 Manifeste, section I. 
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us such ones as “les tresses de rosée rose et bleue,” or “ces fruits sont les 
duvets de brouillard qui s’effrange.” The next most frequent appeal 
is made to the auditory sense. To describe sounds often heard but sel- 
dom remarked he finds words of astounding aptness, such as a church 
bell “coughing” from afar. A critic writes: 


Jammes knew well that the Parnassian tricks were out of date and that the 
tyranny of the visual was over, to be compensated for by the other senses; 
so he adopted the olfactory images of Baudelaire, the aural images of Verlaine; 
he invented images deriving from a sense of touch.13 


These last images are among his most charming and most subtle. 
Often they are so mingled with appeals to the other senses, that it is 


difficult to distinguish one from the other. Of this kind are such 
examples as: 


Que sa chair soit plus lisse et plus tiéde et plus dorée 
Que la prune qui dort au déclin de l’été, 


Quand il tombe de la pluie dans la cour abandonnée, des pavots plient 

Sous l’eau lourde qui les effeuille et les pourrit. 
Olfactory images are many and of all kinds, from the single all- 
pervading odor of animals or of farmyards, or the mingled odors of 
meals in preparation, to the musty half-forgotten odor which clings 
about an old buffet which has been in service for generations. Like 
Baudelaire, Jammes finds “correspondances” between colors and odors. 
He seems to enjoy attempting a synthesis of sense images and experi- 
menting with combinations of two or even three senses. Among groups 
of effects less frequently used, are ugly or crude words used to heighten 
an effect, “mots propres,” such as verbs of motion which are exact 
and picturesque, alliteration and onomatopoeia. 


In the verse of Jammes’s early period the poetical form follows the 
same general spirit of liberty. His verse, at times, seems only acci- 
dentally rhyming and rhythmical, at other times we find him rigorously 
observant of the laws of versification. For the most part, however, he 
uses whatever form his subject seems to require. He uses the Alexan- 
drine line, but adds or subtracts syllables as he deems it necessary. 
Again, he uses a line of two, three, or four syllables. Often his rhyme 
is exact, often it is lacking altogether. He uses some internal rhyme, 
and makes considerable use of the device of repetition of rhyme, as if 
to insist by this means, upon the need for simplicity. 


After his “conversion” he banished, together with the pagan ele- 


13 Cunliffe and de Bacourt, French Literature during the Last Half-century, 
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ments in his verse, all aberration of versification. Pierre Martino, in 
his Parnasse et Symbolisme ** says: 


Ses lignes rhythmiques devinrent des priéres; elles devinrent méme des 
vers bientét; le vers libre a quelque chose d’hérétique, et n’est généralement 
pas recu, pour s’adresser 4 Dieu. 


In sum, his whole aim in poetic technique was the simplification of 
poetry. Elaborate, involved verse-form and complicated and luxurious 
rhyme was not for him. The simplicity for which he wished is expressed 
in his work by the life he painted in his verse, and in his life by the 
faith which he sought and found. The two cannot be separated, fot 
one proceeds from the other. The life portrayed in his verse is akin 
to that of the Golden Age, set in the midst of plenty where work does 
not tax man’s abilities, where there is leisure to enjoy nature’s beauty. 
The only sorrows in this life are of the sort that resignation to the 
will of God can alleviate, and arise from nature, not from a tortured 
soul. Jammes’s search for faith was never obscured by a doubt that 
complete faith was possible. His sorrow comes from the length of the 
journey, and not from any questioning as to its ultimate end. He is 
an unhurried traveler, sure of his destination, who can take time to 
note, in wilfully naive verse, the beauties on his way. 


Mary F. WerNHAM 
University of Oregon 


New York, Macmillan, 1923, p. 130. 
14 Paris, Armand Colin, 1925, p. 190. 
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fpengreas can be made with a deliberate superficiality. They 
can also be made seriously, with the desire to understand better, 
by contrast and approximation, authors who resemble each other in 
some main aspect. The case occurs where the nearest spiritual relative 
to a poet is found not in the same but in another literature. In books on 
Hdlderlin the name of Leopardi has been evoked sometimes; certain 
of de Vigny’s poems also have suggested Leopardi. In his European 
Literature of the 19th Century, Croce discusses Vigny immediately 
after Leopardi, apparently without noticing their affinity. These rep- 
resentatives of three languages, each of them standing quite alone in 
his own literature, afford us some new insight into their unique per- 
sonalities, if we embrace them in one examination, however cursory 
it will have to be. 
I 


Of the three, Alfred de Vigny alone (1797-1863) filled the space 
of a natural life. But in his tragedy Chatterton (1835) he has weighed 
a poet’s alternative of suicide or insanity, exactly at the age at which 
Leopardi and Hélderlin lost their life or their powers. After his 37th 
year, Vigny was considered spiritually dead.» Yet the posthumous poems 
Les Destinées (1864), the Journal d’un poéte (1867), and the strange 
Daphné (1912) prove him undiminished, only more profound. His 
popularity was slight afterwards, but connoisseurs (Lanson) equal 
him only to the foremost masters, and even Croce concludes his un- 
sympathetic chapter by the guess that Vigny may be the greatest French 
poet of the 19th century. This man, who aroused so little sympathy 
and so much respect, characterizes himself poignantly by his shortest 
poem “Le silence” (1862) : 

Si le Ciel nous laissa comme un monde avorté, 
Le juste opposera le dédain a4 l’absence 


Et ne répondra plus que par un froid silence 
Au silence éternel de la Divinité. 


Giacomo Leopardi (1798-1837), count like de Vigny, but poor, 
spent his wretched life on some philological research, a few poems, 
and a little volume of poetical philosophy. He was the most precocious 
of the three. At 16 he was renowned as a scholar, at 20, as a poet. 
He died at 38. His fame was soon established with the few, especially 


1 §. H. Clarke, “The Early Fate of Les Destinées,” French Review 9 (1936), 
pp. 314-318. 
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outside Italy. Only in the 20th century has Leopardi been universally 
accepted * as the greatest poet of Italy after Dante. His power of 
transforming personal deceptions into indestructible poetry may be 
exemplified by the short poem “A se stesso” (1833) : 

Or poserai per sempre, 

Stanco mio cor... . 

T’acqueta omai. Dispera 

ultima volta. Al gener nostro il fato 

Non dond che il morire. Omai disprezza 

Te, la natura, il brutto 

Poter che, ascoso, a comun danno impera, 

E linfinita vanita del tutto. 


Friedrich Hélderlin lived a generation before (1770-1805). Apollo 
was his daemon that possessed him entirely. Self-imposed poverty 
aggravated his nervous sensitiveness. When the lady he worshipped died, 
insanity attacked him (1802). He had published only Hyperion, the 
most poetical German novel.* Yet he continued to write penetrating, 
if incoherent, poetry. At 35 his mind became completely overclouded. 
He left Empedokles, the purest classical drama, and a volume of poems 
which encompass German poetry: they are at the same time the most 
classical, most harmonious, and the most romantic, most intense poetry. 
Not until the 20th century did people dare to pronounce him the 
greatest poet next to Goethe. Of the many shorter poems sadly pre- 
figuring his doom, we choose “An die Parzen” (1799): 

Noch einen Sommer gonnt, Ihr Gewaltigen! 
Und einen Herbst zu reifem Gesange mir, 


Dass williger mein Herz, vom siissen 
Spiele gesattiget, dann mir sterbe! . . 


Willkommen dann, o Stille der Schattenwelt! 
Zufrieden bin ich, wenn auch mein Saitenspiel 
Mich nicht hinabgeleitet; einmal 
Lebt ich, wie G6tter, und mehr bedarfs nicht. 
Il. 
1. 

HGlderlin and Leopardi both escaped the clerical state; in Leopardi 
we see no sign that he ever had been a Christian, while Hélderlin 
admitted Christ and his mother into the circle of his Greek Gods. 
Leopardi believed in no God whatsoever; Hélderlin believed in all 
that had ever been venerated: 

Und nicht die Gétter zahlen. Einer ist immer fiir alle. 


2 V. Cian, “Leopardi—Centenario,” Giornale Storico 109 (1937), pp. 205-210. 
3Cf. J. Klein, “Die musikalischen Leitmotive in Hélderlins Hyperion,” 
Germanisch-Romanische Monatss. (1935), pp. 177-192. 
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His only sorrow was that he could not adore them with equal intensity: 


Dass, dien ich einem, mir Das andere fehlet. 
And this was also, perhaps, the main difference between the two 
poets: Hélderlin suffered from abundance,* Leopardi from dearth.* 
Leopardi was deformed and sick, with all his craving for love never 
inspired one, and even his early fame was ever behind his expectation. 
Hélderlin was accomplished in appearance and behavior, loved by chil- 
dren and women (what more could the teacher and poet wish!). 


For a time both poets were praised chiefly for their form; Empe- 
dokles and Operette Morali especially. There was, however, nothing 
artistic in them. If Leopardi’s praise of the heroic and of patriotism 
rings most clear in his earlier hymns, it sounds again and again in the 
Operette and is hardly dimmed by grief in the last poem, “La Ginestra”’ : 

Nobil natura é quella / Ch’a sollevar s’ardisce 
. incontra al comun fato... 
Quella che grande e forte / Mostra se nel soffrir. 
Hélderlin’s patriotism and heroism developed under equally unpro- 
pitious circumstances, and are as remarkable in Hyperion and in 
Empedokles as in many poems; they find an axis in the ode 
O heilig Herz der Volker, o Vaterland! 

What is the reason for the strangely similar way in which the two 
poets affect us? With Leopardi we have the impression of a luminous 
head before a sinister background; with Hélderlin, of a melancholy 
figure before a paradisiacal background. The tension, the resulting 
effect of the two pictures is the same. Hélderlin’s hymnic praise of 
the universe is tempered by his tragic personality; Leopardi’s indict- 
ment of the imperfection of creation is irradiated by his clear, melo- 
dious, serene spirit.® 

Other points of resemblance would be their identical attitude 
towards others, ¢.g., their relatives,” their habit of overworking them- 
selves, and yet an equally rational workmanship, their attitude towards 
suicide, their praise of youth. 

2. 

Hdlderlin’s and Vigny’s works have, seen from outside, even more 

in common. Empedokles and Chatterton are both dramas about the 


«Pierre Bertaux, Hélderlin, Essai de biographie intérieure (1936), p. 405 
and passim. 

3G. G. Ferrero, “Alfierismo Leopardiano,” Giornale Stor. 109 (1937), pp. 
234 foll. 

* Hugo Friedrich, “Centenario di G. Leopardi,” Romanische Forschungen 
(1938), p. 353. 

7 Cf. M. Fubini, “Note Leopardiane,” Giorn. Stor. 101 (1933), p. 124. 
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suicide of the poet. Hyperion and Daphné are both novels in letters 
about the failure of an almost superhuman leader in a time of deca- 
dence. The best-known poems of Vigny are denunciations of fate, 
Hilderlin’s are venerations of fate. 


In Hélderlin, Biblical and classical mythology merge.* In Vigny 
they are opposed. This is the theme of Daphné, of which the solution 
is: that both Christ and Cybele are only symbols to a refined intellect. 
Hilderlin, however, is the most religious, the most pious of all poets. 
Vigny has a chance of being God’s most independent frondeur. Believ- 
ing in the dogmatically defined Deity, he thinks it unsympathetic, 
inhuman, and useless. Vigny’s attitude towards God surprisingly 
resembles his attitude towards Napoleon. Towards both he is a dis- 
satisfied vassal, because a haughty, a too exacting, an over-critical 
vassal, 


The inherent impotence of such an attitude results in a slight 
artificiality, in some unstableness.° In Hélderlin a continual synthesis 
goes on; how perfectly natural is the blending of most elements of 
HGlderlin’s spirit (art, love, Greek and Christian elements) when 
he writes of the typical Greek face of his beloved: “Mein Schén- 
heitssin ist nun vor Stérung sicher. Er orientiert sich ewig an diesem 


Madonnenkopf” (letter, 16.2.97). 


Other points of comparison would be their equally strong religious 
bent, their prophetic attitude, their attempt at conciliating ideals, their 
political instinct and concern about the fate of nations (end of Grandeur 
et Servitude, of Daphné, of Empedokles), their success in the use of 
great symbols. 

3. 

Leopardi and Vigny sometimes appear as only qualitatively different. 
Leopardi’s Operette Morali correspond to Vigny’s Stello and Daphné 
together; Leopardi’s Zibaldone and Pensieri together correspond to 
Vigny’s Journal d’un poéte. 

If Vigny was a disillusioned soldier, Leopardi was disillusioned 
because he could not be a soldier. If Vigny’s philosophy is a dia- 
lectical arguing with the Deity, Leopardi’s philosophisms proceed 
from and lead back to atheism. 


8 P. Bertaux, Le lyrisme mythique de Holderlin (1936), p. 103. 

® Cf. Wm. M. Dey, “Pessimism and optimism of Vigny,” Studies in Philology 
(1936), pp. 405-416; or L. Folkierski, “Eloa et Eloe,” Rew. Lit. Comparée 
(1935), pp. 212-217. 

10 Cf. B. M. Boerebach, Le Rationalisme mystique dA. deVigny (1929), 
292 pp.; and Pierre Moreau, Les Destinées d’A. de Vigny (1936), 187 pp. 
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It has been noticed that the conception of Nature in “La Maison 
du berger”: 


Je n’entends ni vos cris ni vos soupirs .. . 


corresponds to Leopardi’s conception of Nature everywhere, and par- 
ticularly in the “Dialogo della Natura e di un Islandese” or in “La 
Ginestra.” 

As Vigny wanted not to amuse but to guide people by his art: 


Je soutiens encor dans les hauteurs . 
L’idéal du poéte et des graves penseurs (L’Esprit pur), 


so Leopardi characterized himself (end of “Timandro ed Eleandro”) : 


Lodo ed esalto quelle opinioni, benché false, che generanno atti e pensieri 
nobili, forti, magnanimi, virtuosi, ed utili al ben comune o privato. 


And, furthermore, what greater similarity could be expected than 
that between Leopardi’s: 

Stimo assai pili degno dell’uomo, e di una disperazione magnanima, il 
ridere dei mali comuni; che il mettermene a sospirare, lacrimare e stridere . . . 
(“Timandro ed Eleandro”). 
and Vigny’s: - 


Gémir, pleurer, prier, est également lache 
. . . Souffre et meurs sans parler (“La mort du loup”). 


Other coincidences between the two authors would be their capa- 
bility for self-sacrifice, their reaction to women, their lack of exuberance, 
their constant search for truth, their constant lucidity. 

Ill. 

Is there any common heading for those three poets? Their philoso- 
phy has one common key-word. It is resignation. A resignation so 
glowing with life and courage that we cannot apply to it words 
like pessimism, despair, or misanthropy. It is a manly resignation in 
each of them, but a different one in each. It is haughty resignation 
in Vigny, a reproachful resignation in Leopardi, a pious resignation in 
Hdlderlin. The differences grow out of the general attitude of the 
three men: Vigny is above everything noble, or a nobleman; Leopardi 
is the most intensely personal of the three; and Holderlin is above 
everything else religious. 

The difference can somewhat be traced in the authors’ favorite 
words. Vigny’s keyword, from “Moise” to the latest poems, is 
“honneur”:™ he looked for a support in his resignation, something 


u§. H. Clarke, “A substitute religion,” Studies in Philol. (1937), pp. 
497-502. 
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that gave him countenance. Leopardi floods his pages with the mere 
reasons for his resignation: his triad of ever-recurring words is “inganno, 
illusione, errore.” Hlderlin’s resignation is not an accusing one, he 
has not even a word for it, it is simply the dark hemisphere, the night 
side, of his ever-pious surrender to the Gods; he applies to the things 
that crush him as well as to the things that enrapture him, his favorite 
word, “heilig.” 

Their very different resignation had different reasons, but among 
them was one they had in common: they were all three solitary poets. 
Solitude, isolation, lack of understanding, bulked large in their human 
experience. Related to this, perhaps the reason for this, was the over- 
sensitiveness of which each of them had a big share. They paid with 
exceptional unhappiness for their exceptionally exquisite feelings. 

The common axis of their revolutions is fate. This is to them the 
last word, but neither of them is cowed by it: 


J’aime la majesté des souffrances humaines (Maison du Berger). 
J’aime le faible courageux (La Flite). 
Notre 4me en deuil combat ces Esprits impassibles (i.e. les Destinées). 
In Leopardi there is indomitable resistance: 
Se non concedi al fato (Risorgimento). 
. incontra al comun fato (Ginestra). 
Non mi sottometto alla mia infelicita, né piego il capo al destino (Tristano). 


Hélderlin shows a filial submission, as in his most famous “Schick- 
salslied,” or: 


Nahrt zum Dienst denn nicht selber die Parze dich? 
Was geschiehet, es sei alles gesegnet dir! (Dichtermut). 


Doch uns gebiihrt es, unter Gottes Gewittern, 
Ihr Dichter! mit entblésstem Haupte zu stehen (Himmlisches Feuer). 


Doch unverstandig ist 
Das Wiinschen vor dem Schicksal (Der Rhein). 


However deep the similarity between the three poets may go, they 
seem to live in different spheres. Nobody can help discovering some- 
thing like pose in Vigny, resulting from his inconsistencies and uneven- 
nesses. In contrast to him, Leopardi is all sincerity, result of the 
acute pain that drove him to transfigure his confessions. And in 
Hdlderlin there is even naiveté, resulting from his filial feeling towards 
the universe and its forces. 


The poets are not only on different levels, they also look in dif- 
ferent directions: Hélderlin is nearest to Nature, Leopardi is con- 
centrated on individual Man, Vigny is turned to Humanity. In such 
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respect even our three solitary poets would correspond rather well to 
their respective literatures: to the German, mythical and mystical; 
to the Italian, which is so markedly individualist and humanist; to 
the French, which is preponderantly social and humanitarian. 


In other things than their philosophies the three poets are congenial. 
Their poetic essence, their peculiar tone, the timbre of their voices, 
have common chords. Much of it is to be traced to their common 
training by the Greeks. With them the influence of Antiquity was 
nothing exterior, it shaped the most personal thing a poet has, their 
style. Therefore their bright, conscious tone, that “holy sobriety,” as 
Hélderlin called it. 

The nearer we get to these poets and the more we distinguish the 
essential from the secondary in them, the less will we accept the com- 
mon prejudice about their skepticism, fatalism, pessimism. The un- 
equalled consistency of Leopardi, the giant-like elevations of Vigny,” 
the fervid syntheses of Hélderlin, have nothing uncertain, nothing 
weak about them. Their resignation is loaded with “activism,” a 
heroic “in spite of” in the face of destiny. This becomes apparent in 
Vigny’s post-scriptum to “Les Oracles,” in “La Bouteille 4 la Mer,” 
in “L’Esprit Pur,” or: 

Fais énergiquement ta longue et lourde tache (Mort du Loup). 


J’aime, autant que le fort, le faible courageux, 
Qui lance un bras débile en des flots orageux (La Flite). 


This activism is not absent from the painful lines of Leopardi: 


Risveglia i morti 
Poi che dormono i vivi; che questo secol 
Sorga ad atti illustri .. . (Ad Angelo Mai). 


Nostra vita a che val? solo a spregiarla (A un Vincitore). 


Tal fra le vaste californie selve 
Nasce beata prole . . . a cui le membra 
Fera tabe non doma, etc. (Inno ai Patriarchi). 


Tutti fra se confederati estima 
Gli uomini, e tutti abbraccia . . . porgendo 
Valida e pronta ed aspettando aita . . . Nella guerra comune (La Ginestra). 


This activism surprises least in Hélderlin: 


Ich sollte nicht im Lebensfelde ringen? (A. d. Ratgeber). 


12 Cf. Geo. N. Henning, “Vigny’s Elévations,” Mod. Lang. Notes (1937), 
p. 269. 

13 Lucienne Portier, “Le théme de la mort chez Leopardi,” Rev. Lit. 
Comparée (1937), pp. 664-679, passim. 
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Wenn ich ferne mich sah, wirkend in offener Welt (M. v. Grossmutter). 


O weckt, ihr Dichter! Weckt sie vom Schlummer auch, 
Die jetzt noch schlafen, gebt die Gesetze, gebt 
Uns Leben, siegt, Heroen! (An u. gr. Dichter). 


Dass tiber den Wassern 
Furchtlosrege der Geist, dem Schwimmer gleich, in der Starken 
Frischem Gliick sich tib (Der Archipelagus). 


How is it that the effect of each of the three poets on us is far 
less depressing than inspiring, encouraging, elevating? If they destroy 
illusions, they show how to be better without them. They see terrible 
truths, but they discover a more absolute courage at the same time. 
Nothing negative can ever become poetry! 


How positive, how little idiosyncratic they were, is seen in the 
fact that they were all critics and prophets of their nations. Nothing 
more bitter has been said about Italy than by Leopardi; nothing more 
just about Germany than by Hélderlin; nothing more prophetic about 
France than by Vigny. 


Their works never attempt to please only. They bear always the 
full weight of the poet’s conviction. Their imagination is so subdued 
that they seem devoid of it. Though their products are highly personal, 
we have rarely the impression that they are subjective. They lived, 
and so proved, their poetry, or rather, their poetry was their destiny. 


Though they can never be “popular,” they will remain as three 
statues of an ever-recurring transition: three Romantic authors of 
_ Classical works. 


NorBERT FURST 


St. Louis University 
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Nineteenth Century French Readings. By Albert Schinz. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Professor Schinz has at last completed his long labors in bringing forth 
an anthology of nineteenth century French literature. Volume I, which con- 
sisted of 637 pages of text, valuable historical introduction, notes, biographical 
and bibliographical material, appeared in 1934. To bring us to the com- 
pletion of the nineteenth century and slightly into the beginnings of the 
twentieth required the 818 closely packed pages of Volume II; five years of 
examining, selecting, shuffling, and careful editing to give the English- 
speaking world a much needed, adequate text. 


It is well to have divided this vast undertaking into two parts. The first 
is devoted to the precursors of Romanticism, Romanticism itself in all its 
aspects, and finally the beginnings of the transition period. The second deals 
with Realism, Naturalism, Symbolism, and the kaleidoscopic dawn of the 
contemporary period. Quantity is an obstacle, it is true, but the two volumes, 
even though bulky, can be handled more conveniently than a single unwieldy 
volume. 


Scholars in this country will recall that Professor Schinz had already edited 
Seventeenth Century French Readings and Eighteenth Century French Readings 
in texts that have been widely and gratefully used. In all three anthologies, 
but most strikingly perhaps in the one dealing with the nineteenth century, 
we see the fruits of untiring research, ripe scholarship, and vast erudition. 
Professor Schinz gives the impression of having studied each writer anew and 
apart and of having sifted all available evidence and information concerning 
each author represented. Little of importance is omitted, although inevitably 
time and space did not permit all-inclusiveness. Nineteenth Century French 
Readings, nevertheless, borders on the encyclopedic. It might be called an 
anthology to end anthologies. In the catholicity of its horizon, impartiality 
of judgment, and wisdom of selection, both from a qualitative and quanti- 
tative point of view, the present work seems to be the most representative and 
thoroughly useful that has ever appeared in its field. 


In the many previous anthologies of nineteenth century French literature, 
published both in this country and abroad, there were two usual and obvious 
defects that resulted from crowding. Some devoted too much space to the 
history of literature, with consequent inadequacy of selections from the authors 
discussed. Others that devoted themselves chiefly to morceaux choisis proved 
superficial and sketchy in the biographical and critical material furnished. 
Undergraduate classes using Nineteenth Century French Readings will not find 
it necessary to have recourse to any supplementary work, either of history or 
of literature. Of course, the teacher and the more advanced student will find 
at all times sufficient cause for more detailed investigation and further research. 


While including all the better known and most frequently quoted passages 
from nineteenth century French writers, Professor Schinz has also published 
a number of selections that are not so well known, but which are of genuine 
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importance in arriving at a more complete understanding of the author and 
of his period. Professor Schinz has also, with eminent fairness, done much 
towards rehabilitating Balzac, Victor Hugo, the Parnassians, Zola and others, 
after so much vitriolic writing has been directed against them in recent years. 
This has been done without undue sugar coating and seems wise in a book 
of this sort. It is better to leave the mind of the young reader open to a certain 
amount of enthusiasm and possible favorable interpretation, rather than poison 
it a priori by constant and prejudiced harping on manifest shortcomings! 


An amazingly accurate job of proof reading has been done on these 1455 
closely filled pages. Very few errors escaped: Vol. I, p. 331, 1. 15, demuera 
should read demeura; Vol. Il, p. 11, 1. 8, Lamark should read Lamarck; 
p. 36, 1. 28, d’autres fil should read d’autres fils; p. 39, 1. 12, le race should 
read la race; p. 169, 1. 32, fameue should read fameuse. 

ALEXANDER G. FITE 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


Social Significance of the Duel in Seventeenth Century French Drama. By 
Norman A. Bennetton. (The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures 
and Languages, The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1938. Vol. XXXIII, 
145 pp. 7 pp. bibliography. 5 pp. index.) 


The seventeenth century in France was a period of transition, in many 
respects. The old feudalism was breaking down from natural disintegration 
within and because of the planned attacks upon it by Cardinal Richelieu from 
the outside. The powerful Richelieu devoted his energies to centralizing the 
state in the person of the king, and his efforts came to fruition later in the 
century during the reign of “le Roi Soleil,” Louis XIV. 


The nobles resisted the attempts of Richelieu and balked at the growing 
authority of Louis XIII; one of the evidences of this opposition was the 
flagrant dueling that went on, during Louis XIII’s reign, in the face of severe 
legislation against such acts of violence. By the time Louis XIV gathered his 
courtiers about him at Versailles and ruled the nobility with an iron hand, 
the duel, as a social problem, had almost completely disappeared. 


With such general facts most of us are familiar. Professor Bennetton, 
however, decided that the drama of the seventeenth century might offer some 
interesting reflections of the social problems of the times. He studied hundreds 
of plays of the major and minor playwrights within the years 1589 to 1715 
to determine how the dueling question was handled from decade to decade; 
in connection with his findings in the theater, he read through the legislation 
against the duel passed during those years. The result of his researches is 
Social Significance of the Duel in Seventeenth Century French Drama. This 
study, published by the Johns Hopkins Press, is a revision of Professor Ben- 
netton’s doctoral dissertation. The information presented in the thesis is 
illuminating and is intelligently interpreted. 


In the Introduction the author traces briefly but carefully the duel back 
to its primitive origins. No one country can lay claim to the first duels. 
The earliest ones spoken of seem to be the legendary battles between such 
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individuals as Hector and Achilles and the Horatii and the Curatii. The duel 
evidently developed between individuals as war has frequently come about 


between nations, over questions of property, rights, and such intangibles as 
revenge and honor. 


In early times, inasmuch as soldiers were mercenaries, the leaders of 
armies had to be sparing of their soldiers’ lives. For that reason, battles were 
often decided on the basis of the outcome of a duel between two contestants 
representing the two armies in question. From this custom arose the method 
of settling legal disputes in the early Middle Ages, the judicial combat. Its 
secularized outgrowth, the trial by combat, was fought over any differences 
of opinion, legal or not. The trial by combat, however, had a religious con- 
notation, for the winner was not only assumed to be in the right, but also 
favored by God. Such investigations as to God’s disposition toward certain 
individuals had been controlled earlier by the priestcraft in a “uni-lateral” 
struggle termed the trial by ordeal. By artful dodges and connivance the 
priests used to bring about any desired outcome. When the “bi-lateral” trial 
by combat took such decisions completely out of the hands of the churchmen, 
it is not surprising to find them bitterly attacking the duel from the very 
start as a social evil. 


In the course of years, owing to the invention of gunpowder, armor was 
cast aside; with the growth of towns and cities, men went about more on foot, 
armed, of course, with a sword. Fighting on foot with this sword, lighter and 
more flexible than the two-handed weapon of knightly days, is the dueling 
(or brawling) in France with which Richelieu had to concern himself in 


order to keep the quarrelsome nobles from running away with the king’s 
authority. We of the twentieth century, moreover, need not be too harsh in 
our criticism of the hapless cavaliers of three hundred years ago who pre- 
ferred the sword in the alleyway to courts of law for settling disputes. 


Professor Bennetton has divided his study into four chapters, summarized 
finally in a valuable conclusion. The first chapter deals with the legislation 
concerning the judicial combat and the use made of it in the drama. The 
next division is devoted to the social code and the growing interest in the 
point of honor in the seventeenth century. The last two chapters study the 
social conditions tending to restrict the duel, such as legislation, respect for age, 
rank, or sex, and what eventually came to be quite important, the growing 
resentment of the common people against ruthless killing in the name of honor. 

All of these points are carefully investigated both in the plays and in 
contemporary sources. During that period of struggle between the king and 
the weakening nobility, the plays mirror the attitude of the audiences as the 
years go along. The evidence arraigned in Professor Bennetton’s work seems 
to bear out Cardinal Richelieu’s warning to King Louis XIII, “Il faut couper 
la gorge aux duels ou aux édits de Votre Majesté.” 


Of the plays read for this study, the author states that perhaps one quarter 
(about 145) could be used as material dealing with the duel in some way or 
other. Although the origin of the duel, in drama, was Spanish, it is further 
stated that many French playwrights used the duel before the Spanish influence 
was felt. The author feels that the use of the duel in the theater would have 
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developed in France, independent of all foreign tendencies. But that the duel, 
as a vital question of the day, was employed in the drama to attract the 
spectators cannot be too readily assumed, for but eighteen of the plays read 
present a combat before the eyes of the audience, and six of these are works 
by Rotrou. This was of course due to the theory of bienséance, which became 
prevalent in both tragedy and comedy. Further confirmation of this fact is 
the negligible number of these contests after 1640. By that time the doctrine 
against bloodshed on the stage had been firmly established. Moreover, the 
authorities were seriously engaged by then in suppressing the duel, and no 
author wanted deliberately to risk displeasure. 


Professor Bennetton gives the actual count of the plays in which the duel 
is mentioned. Taking as a basis, of course, the plays which he read, he shows 
that five of those written between the years 1589 and 1620 mention dueling; 
eight plays refer to the duel during the next decade; there are thirty-three 
from 1630 to 1640; there are seventeen for the following interval; from 1650 
to 1660, twenty-four are noted; with twenty-eight until 1670. Then follows a 
sharp decline, for there are nine from 1670 to 1680; ten for the next decade; 


four from then to the end of the century, and four only in the last fifteen 
years of Louis’ reign. 


The conclusion to be drawn from these facts seems to be that while the 
question of dueling was important in society and was seriously troubling 
the government, the various aspects of the problem (as shown in the many 


quotations selected by the author) were being emphasized by the dramatists. 
But when Louis XIV had the nobles in a position of absolute control, the fight- 
ing fury abated and the dramatists had little to say about the duel. 


Eighty plays were found to express opposition to the duel. In the follow- 
ing list, the first figure represents the number of plays up to 1600 which 
express opposition, and the last number indicates those plays from 1700 to 
1715: 1, 0, 2, 5, 21, 15, 14, 12, 7, 4, 0, 1. 


Concerning his study as a whole, another interesting point is brought out 
by the author. Of all the people who pass across the seventeenth century 
French stage and express opinions for or against the duel as a menace or 
as a social necessity, there is one who almost always stands in opposition— 
the valet. He is the realist, the Sancho Panza, who, although ridiculed and 
called a poltroon, loves life and his fellow man too well to obey his master 
and be his fighting second. 


Owing to the fact that no questions of fencing technique arise in these 
plays, as they do in the plays of Shakespeare, for example, Professor Bennetton 
has not had to interest himself in the style of fencing of that period which 
his study covers, nor with descriptions of duels that really took place. The 
reviewer cannot help feeling, however, that some familiarity with such infor- 
mation might have proved beneficial. Professor Bennetton might not be so 
ingenuous concerning seventeenth century “honor” were he to browse through 
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some sources? containing accounts by eyewitnesses of duels and brawls in 
that period. 


Another aspect of the fencing might explain the absence of actual combat 
on the classical stage. The style of swordplay was not the measured and 
elegant art as it is represented in a Dumas novel laid in that century. Duels 
in the seventeenth century still entailed much whacking, chin-biting, shin- 
kicking, and general wrestling that was far from being in keeping with the 
decorous tone of a classical drama. Romantic novelists, furthermore, had not 
yet cast a halo over the traditional “gentleman’s art,” for romantic novelists 
and perpetrators of the historical novel were to be sufficiently removed from 


these lusty days to be able to weave a mist of enchanting inaccuracy around 
the whole business. 


This is not criticism really of Professor Bennetton’s work, for the task he 
put upon himself was formidable, and he has published a most useful study. 
The reviewer does suggest, however, that one who intends to read Professor 
Bennetton’s thesis will enjoy it even more were he first to peruse some of the 
material indicated. The contrast between Corneille’s lines on honor and what 
actually went on in honor’s name shows clearly what has been often repeated, 
that literature mirrors usually man’s aspirations, not his acts, the record of 
the latter constituting what we call history. 

Horace S. CRAIG, Jr. 


University of California at Los Angeles 


1 Following are some of the most authentic and interesting that are available 
in this country: 
J. C. Bluett, Duelling and the Laws of Honor Examined and Condemned, 
London, 1736. 

Egerton Castle, Schools and Masters of Fence, London, 1885. 

John Cockburn, The History of Duels, Edinburgh, 1788. 

J. G. Millingen, The History of Dueling, London, 1841. 

The Learned Mr. Selden (sic), The Duello or Single Combat, London, 1610. 





TEXT Books 


FRENCH 


Les Affaires Sont Les Affaires. By Octave Mirbeau. Comédie en trois actes. 
Edited with introduction, notes, and vocabulary by Charles A. Rochedieu and 
Paul T. Manchester. (The Century Modern Language Series; Kenneth Mc- 
Kenzie, Editor.) 

A comedy but in name, Octave Mirbeau’s play ranks high in contemporary 
drama as a perfect mixture of social satire and realistic art. It reminds one 
of Balzac, Barbey d’Aurevilly and Flaubert, as well as of Lesage and Becque. 
In many ways Mirbeau has been as perfect a painter of the modern feudal 
lord as Balzac was. Isidore Lechat is the very type, not the caricature, of the 
super-business man of 1900, a human type, not only a French specimen of that 
monstrous creation of modern ages. Hence the universal appeal of the play. 
The only exaggerations in the portraiture are those that the stage calls for. 


The play was well received in the early years of this century in London 
and New York. The American edition, presented by Dr. C. A. Rochedieu 
and Paul T. Manchester in a very attractive form, though intended for school 
reading, will doubtless find its way to many educated circles and homes. It 
contains a scholarly, though very short, introduction. The vocabulary has 
been established with commendable care and accuracy. In schools and colleges, 
the teachers will probably find it indispensable to supplement the notes (pages 
139-141) with a great many explanations, historical and other, which their 
students are likely to need concerning political and social life in France in 1903. 

PAUL BONNET 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * as 


Intermediate French Grammar and Readings. By Harry Kurz, Ph.D. (D. 
Appleton-Century Company, New York and London. The Century Modern 
Language Series. Kenneth McKenzie, Editor.) 


Second year students of French may like a book like this for two reasons: 
economy and convenience. Instead of the two usual separate text-books, 
one a review of grammar, and the other a reader, they will find a volume 
containing both an adequate review of grammatical principles and a fine 
collection of readings. 


The rules of grammar are presented in a remarkably clear manner, 
perhaps a little more briefly than one would expect. Many teachers will 
probably find, also, that the exercises that accompany the first part of the book 
are not comprehensive enough and much too short for college work. 

A special feature of the book is that the rules of grammar are exemplified 
by page and line references to the reading texts. One may question the 
advisability of such a system and wonder whether footnote references would 
not be better adapted to the average student. 

The texts for reading have been selected entirely from the works of the 
best known authors of the nineteenth century. One is pleased to find among 
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them some of the best short poems of Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Verlaine, etc. 

The author deserves praise for never taking undue liberties with the 
text of the masterpieces he selected for his readers. He has been content to 
omit a few difficult passages, indicating his omissions by brief résumés. 
Every French writer is introduced by a short biography in English, followed 
by a list of supplementary readings obtainable in various American and foreign 
editions. Most of the short stories selected by M. Kurz are not to be found 
in every text-book intended for the student of French and the selection is a 
very large one, indeed. 

PAUL BONNET 

University of California at Los Angeles 


La Chartreuse de Parme. By Stendhal. Edited by M. Brussaly. (New York, 
Harper’s, 1938.) 

For the second time within the last two years we have a text edition of 
the much bought, much talked about, but little read Chartreuse de Parme of 
Stendhal. It is indeed a worthy crusade that two publishing houses have 
undertaken in presenting to the American student the works of Stendhal. 
The Chartreuse is the best introduction to Stendhal that can be made because 
it is the most interesting and continuous narrative on a semi-historical subject 
that he produced. Nevertheless since he, Stendhal, as an “ideologist,” is inter- 
ested primarily in the mental activity, so to speak, of his characters and only 
secondarily in the telling of a story, his works will probably never gain great 
favor as subjects for text books. 


Mr. Brussaly says in his Preface to this edition: “This novel of Stendhal 
is presented to the students of French in hope that it may give them a full 
appreciation of the literary art of this great French psychological novelist.” 
This purpose is highly commendable and we hope will prove profitable to 
“the students of French” because a real understanding and sympathy with 
the works of Stendhal will help explain much of the background of the typical 
Frenchman of the early nineteenth century. Lanson in his Histoire de la 
littérature francaise says that reading Stendhal and Balzac, one a complement 
of the other, will give the readers a picture of both the mental and physical 
background of that great period in French literature called the Romantic 
period. 


The Chartreuse de Parme is a novel of “ideas” and the style is somewhat 
difficult for a foreigner to appreciate. The teacher of the book must bear 
this in mind, must be sympathetic towards Stendhal, and explain as much as 
possible Stendhal’s aims in writing or he will find that the average student 
will lose interest and become apathetic towards, if not intolerant of, Stendhal 
and his works. 


Coming to this edition of the Chartreuse de Parme, the editor in a short intro- 
duction of some thirty pages has presented well the general outline of Stendhal’s 
life and his works. There are some confusing or misleading statements, such 
as: “while steeped in the philosophy of the idealogues he met Melaine Guilbert, 
a second rate actress, about to make her first important debut on the stage 
in Marseille.” In fact, when he met her, she was a student along with him at 
Dugazon’s dramatic school, almost a year before she got an unexpected offer 
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to appear at Marseille through the influence of, perhaps, a former lover. 
However, such statements are of minor importance. Mr. Brussaly in the 
“Brief Chronological History of Stendhal’s Works” has omitted mention of 
the unfinished novel, Lamiel, which is of much more importance than, for 
instance, Une Position sociale, to which he grants a whole paragraph. Perhaps 
he has certain scruples because the language of Lamiel is a bit frank and 
disconcerting in places. In the bibliography he might have noted that in 1934, 
twenty years after the first edition, M. Martino’s Stendhal was reédited, 
revised, and enlarged in view of late discoveries regarding Stendhal. 


Perforce to bring the Chartreuse de Parme into the format of a textbook, 
many omissions would have to be made. This has been admirably done with- 
out breaking the continuity. The gaps have been closed by a summary of 
the omitted passages. The really active part of the plot has been retained, 
and the deletions are those in which all action stops giving way to the mental 
gymnastics of the individual characters. This makes the story more inter- 
esting but completely vitiates the attempt to “give . . . a full appreciation 
of the literary art’ of Stendhal. It is in the psychological reactions and the 
inveterate logic of his characters that we find the key to the true appreciation 
of Stendhal. 


In conclusion, the notes and vocabulary are illuminating and adequate. 
Myron S. BARKER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* . * 


French One-Act Plays of Today. By Frederick King Turgeon. (Henry Holt 
& Co.) 


This volume, which represents a somewhat late entry into an overcrowded 
field, contains Un Ami de Jeunesse (Edmond Sée), La Scintillante (Jules 
Romains), 4 Louer Meublé (Gabriel D’Hervilliez), and Le Pélerin (Charles 
Vildrac). Professor Turgeon has done careful and scholarly editing. The 
vocabulary and footnotes contain sparkling and ingenious translations of 
difficult passages. There are also grammatical exercises, which some teachers 
may find useful, and a brief notice concerning each author represented. 


It is difficult to advise as to where this text will best fit. Much of the 
material is unsuited for high school and for the earlier classes in college. 
More advanced classes, especially those dealing with Modern French Drama, 
will be better able to appreciate its subtleties. Rather surprisingly, only one 
play which is frankly cheerful, La Scintillante, has been selected out of the 
vast repertory of recent years. A Louer Meublé abounds in farce situations 
and hilarity, but its sociology is awry. In the short space of its single act, 
virtue is conspicuous by its complete absence, and vice is twice triumphant; 
two burglars steal the show, as well as much valuable plunder, with which 
they depart successfully; the dishonest and profiteering landlord drives an 
unfair bargain (really blackmail) with the Police Commissioner because of 
the latter’s fear of scandal. The squeamish may be cajoled with the idea 
that we have here once more the ancient plot of le voleur volé. 


Jules Romains, who is rapidly establishing himself as one of the greatest 
French writers of all time, occasionally finds relaxation from his cosmic aspira- 
tions in some joyful farce, bien gauloise et bien francaise. La Scintillante 
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is such. With malice to none, the author gaily satirizes the idle gossiping of 
busybodies in a rural French town; the almost catastrophic love affairs that 
center around an attractive young widow who sells fancy cicycles; and the 
commercial and amorous ambitions of a rich but timid youth who at last 
discovers a suitable manner in which he can employ both his time and his 


talent—to the general discomfiture of his snobbish family, as well as that of 
the meddling townspeople. 


The two remaining plays, L’Ami de Jeunesse and Le Pélerin, though written 
with great art and the most subtle psychological penetration, paint a gloomy 
and depressing picture of human nature. The former is realism, darkened 
by the irony of sardonic fate; the latter is realism, interfused with the poetry 
of romantic tears. In L’Ami de Jeunesse there are but two notes and both 
are tragic; friendship which is trusting and all-generous, but futile because 
it is impotent; supposed friendship, which is all-powerful and which could do 
much, were it not stifled under the dead weight of vanity, selfishness, ambi- 
tion, and opportunism. The pathetic and cruel reunion, after years of separa- 
tion, between two old college chums, the one now a successful and wealthy 
politician, the other a battered derelict who still dreams of ultimate justice 


in life, is conveyed to us with the pitiless ferocity of a more complex Balzac 
in his most cynical moments. 


Le Pélerin is disillusioning and irrefutable. It is as if a sweet, idyllic 
picture of human goodness and gentleness, painted by Lamartine, had been 
extensively retouched by the morbid and splenetic brush of a Julian Green. 
In a ménage de femmes we find the petty, avaricious, stifling, bigoted, un- 


sympathetic atmosphere of a provincial family, plus pretentiousness and self- 
righteousness. The uncle, who has been a wanderer and who has followed 
the dictates of his fancy rather than those of bourgeois conventions, makes 
a last pilgrimage to the center of childhood memories before departing defi- 
nitively for the Orient. In his youth he had not only dared be different, 
but he had committed the unpardonable sin of squandering part of the family 
patrimony. In the brief moments of his final visit, all the smouldering embers 
of sourness, frustration, resentment, meddlesomeness, and disapproval are 
fanned into a fresh flame. One glimmer of sunlight seems to penetrate the 
shut-in atmosphere in the person of a buoyant niece, possessed of natural 
charm and a refreshing spontaneity. But the deadening influences are already 
at work. She is considered light minded and frivolous by the others, too much 
like her uncle, and in time, unless she too escapes, the dour, unrelenting, 
monotonous, inhibiting environment may take its toll. Bitter sweet! The 
taste of ashes of wormwood remains from this little masterpiece, which is a 
sad but convincing commentary on certain indelible aspects of a great civiliza- 


tion. Maupassant, Flaubert, Proust, Gide — all the great masters have aimed 
their shafts at it. 


In spite of the manifestly careful editing, there are a few minor errors 
which should be remedied in future editions: P. 126, line 16: au toritaire 
is evidently a printer’s error for autoritaire; p. 151, line 14: des certaines does 
not make sense, and is probably a misprint for des centaines; p. 160, line 30: 
selon mon pas will not be sufficiently clear to many students and should be 
explained; Vocabulary, p. viii: bonhomme de chemin is correctly translated, 
but incorrectly referred to La Scintillante instead of to L’Ami de Jeunesse, 
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where it occurs in the third scene; Vocabulary, p. xxxviii: plume is correctly 
translated bed. It should be made clear, however, that the gender is mascu- 
line when it has that unusual meaning; it is given only as feminine in the 
vocabulary. 

ALEXANDER G. FITE 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


GERMAN 


Intermediate Readings in German. By Hugh Wiley Puckett. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1938. 134 pp. reading material, 9 pp. notes, 9 pp. questions, 
vocabulary.) 


This volume consists of reading selections which derive their source from 
contemporary German literature. It presents an excellent continuation of the 
study of the language for the student who has completed two years of high 
school or two semesters of college German. Including choice selections by 
such leading figures as Ernst Hardt, Hans Fallada, Paul Keller, Klabund, 
Heinz Steguweit, Herbert Eulenberg, Rudolf G. Binding (eleven stories in 
all), the volume is of value to a student of literature as well as to one reading 
to attain fluency in language. Not only does the reader gain an insight into 
German life and customs of to-day through the varied situations delineated, 
but he is also pleasurably introduced to the modern trends in creative writing. 


Since the original text has not been altered merely for the purpose of 
simplification, the true quality of the individual contributions is not lost. 
Colloquial German, short, impressionistic phrases, complex sentence structure, 
all are retained as intended and the result is that the reader will become 
conscious of the style of each individual writer. The selections are rather 
carefully arranged in such order that they are gradual in their increasing 
difficulty from the first to the last. The student is also challenged to think 
by psychological problems arising from situations and will therefore remain 
interested in the development of the narrative. 


The editor has added a valuable aid to the study of the text in his notes 
which assume the traditional duty of explaining idiomatic expressions. Geo- 
graphical, historical, and cultural material has been included to clarify allu- 
sions made in the text, for instance: “Volkerwanderung, migration of the 
tribes. The flight of frightened people on the eve of the World War is com- 
pared with the great migration of the German tribes toward the south and 
west of Europe, beginning with that of the Huns in 375 A.D.” 


A list of questions has been drawn up to guide the student in his reading. 
This affords the instructor with an opportunity to direct discussion on content. 
A favorable characteristic of these questions is that they are intelligently 
devised to stimulate original thinking rather than merely referring back to 
the text. 


A complete vocabulary which contains every word appearing in the volume, 
regardless of its frequency of occurrence, is found at the back of the book. 
Here the principal parts of verbs are given, nouns are listed with their plural 
forms, and minor idioms are explained. A possible improvement in the con- 
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struction of the vocabulary would be to include a phonetic transcription of 
the words, since much of the reading may be oral. 

Practical and stimulating, this intermediate reader is ideal for students 
desiring to understand German life and literature. Teachers seeking to arouse 
interest and appreciation for the language will enjoy using the volume. 

Itse M. HUTTNER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* os * 


Bilderlesebuch. By Gerhard Wiens. (Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1938. 84 pp. stories, 2 pp. index of vocabulary.) 


Bilderlesebuch introduces the language to a student beginning German by 
means of stories which are to be read without the aid of translation by either 
teacher or vocabulary. It is with interest that we note the development of 
the direct method of teaching a foreign language as illustrated in this volume. 
By means of carefully planned and cleverly presented sketches which appear 
throughout the book, nouns take on immediate significance. Explanatory inser- 
tions in the footnotes, employing simpler terms than those found in the text, 
make possible an understanding of expressions and also offer an opporunity 
to enrich vocabulary and introduce cultural material. The use of synonyms 
and antonyms and finally the extension of narrative with repetition of situa- 
tion, further enable complete comprehension of the text. 


The twelve stories are varied and of a practical nature, entailing vocabulary 
not unrelated to the experience or interest of a student of high school age. 
They range from simple fairy-tales with a modern turn to an anecdote about 
Frederick the Great, and finally a narrative rendition of Hans Sachs’ “Der 
Fahrende Schiiler.” By allusions to facts of common knowledge, such as the 
height of the Empire State building or to the constituents of students’ favorite 
breakfast cereal, or by human interest motives, the situations presented 
become vital to a young reader. 


One could scarcely use this volume as a complete approach to German 
grammar unless a knowledge of the technical phase of the language or syntax 
is considered secondary. Although there is a gradual development of the 
language construction, it remains too casual and brief a treatment to afford 
a basis for mastery of the subject unless it is used as a supplement to work 
taught from another source. Difficulty might arise in such a correlation since 
the appearance of grammatical points does not follow the traditional normal 
order. Roughly, the stories deal with lessons in the following manner: 
numerals, use of prepositions, present tense of verbs, comparison of adjectives, 
plural forms of verbs and imperative, past tenses of strong and weak verbs, 
reflexive verbs, and modals, relative pronouns, subjunctive, idiomatic expres- 
sions, and very limited use of the passive. 


The author emphasizes the importance of cognates in aiding in the recogni- 
tion of new vocabulary, yet he fails to define the term cognate and offers no 
commonly accepted rules for changes resulting from phonetic sound shifts, for 
instance. Nor does he include any tools to guide the student in the pronuncia- 
tion of the language. To facilitate understanding there is often too great a 
use of words which appear in identical form as the English. 


Disregarding these shortcomings, which can readily be remedied by the 
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careful planning of an instructor, we have in this concise volume an inter- 
esting, novel approach to reading material for a student beginning the study 
of the language. 

Itse M. Hutrner 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* » * 


SPANISH 
Prosa diversa. By Miguel de Unamuno. Selection by J. L. Gili. (144 pp. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1939.) 


Miguel de Unamuno, more than any other author, has concentrated within 
his works the quintessence of the Spanish soul and intellect, in that he rep- 
resents no single aspect of Spain’s spiritual and intellectual life, but rather 
has expressed this life fully and artistically in all its varied phases. With this 
conception of Unamuno’s vital greatness in the scene of contemporary Spanish 
letters, Mr. Gili has attempted to form a brief anthology of his most repre- 
sentative prose, leaving aside his rugged, glowing poetry. 


Juan Manso and Del odio a la piedad were chosen as the first selections 
perhaps to introduce Unamuno to the reader in his lightest and most whimsical 
mood. This side of the great Basque is brought out in the first short story, 
a highly original refutation of the beatitude that the meek shall inherit the 
earth. Del odio a la piedad is a light attempt at the strange psychoanalysis 
of hate which the author develops so painstakingly in his novel Abel Sanchez. 

Despite the amazing versatility of Miguel de Unamuno, he is first and 


foremost a philosopher. Mr. Gili is sharply aware of this fact, for his anthology 
contains a preponderance of philosophical material. And, indeed, the excerpts 
taken from Paz en la guerra, La vida de don Quijote y Sancho, El indivi- 
dualismo espanol, and Del sentimiento tragico de la vida are most effective 
in this respect. They form a luminous and representative core of Unamuno’s 
major concepts. 


The beautifully lyrical explanation of the paradoxical title Paz en la guerra 
may be read in the selection in Prosa diversa. There follows an excellently 
chosen chapter from La wida de don Quijote y Sancho, that passionately 
Spanish interpretation of his country’s great novel. It is a chapter in which 
this Don Quixote of modern Spain feels deeply and mystically the solitude 
and poverty of Cervantes’ protagonist. 


Unamuno’s firm-rooted conviction that the true Spaniard has more indi- 
viduality than personality, has been well brought out in the essay El indivi- 
dualismo espafol. This intense and depurate individualism, he claims, is the 
source of the two mainsprings of Spanish life and letters: the cult of life 
through death and the unshaken belief in the Spanish saying, del rey abajo 
ninguno. 


The acknowledged masterpiece of Miguel de Unamuno is his Del senti- 
miento trdgico de la vida, wherein he has shaped the ultimate expression of 
his philosophic and religious spirit. And even in the few pages chosen from 
this great book, we sense keenly the tragic struggle being waged between 
his cold intellect, convinced that there is no life beyond the grave, and his 
faith, which refuses to yield to the concept of spiritual death. 
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The following autobiographical selection, as the title Recuerdos de ninex 
y de mocedad would suggest, gives us Unamuno once more in a lighter vein; 
with nostalgic feeling he looks back upon the picturesque religious celebrations 
of the Bilbao of his youth. 


Excursién, Castilla, Castilla y Vizcaya, and Salamanca reveal still another 
facet of Unamuno’s literary personality: his ability to combine objective 
description with philosophic meditation. In this group the essay Castilla is 
noteworthy, for it contains a keen psychological and spiritual interpretation 
of the Castilian people. 


Save, perhaps, the first two short stories, the selections follow and com- 
plement each other to a remarkable degree. The final selection, Una historia 
de amor, however, strikes an entirely new note both in theme and treatment. 
Unamuno himself refers to it as a mivola, intermediary between the novel 
and drama, a literary form well suited to the unusual plot—the psychoanalysis 
of two complex souls, Fray Ricardo and Sor Liduvina, whose egoism, flattered 
by a false mysticism, blinds them to the realization of love. 

This light consideration of the book will have served its purpose if the 
thought was brought home to the reader that all twelve selections of Prosa 
diversa represent very truly the prose style and literary genres which Unamuno 
cultivated. 

In the absence of any sort of introduction, notes, or vocabulary, I feel that 
Mr. Gili’s anthology, excellent as it is, can be successfully used only as a 
supplementary text in an upper-division course in contemporary Spanish lit- 
erature. The predominantly philosophical content and the technical difficulty 


of the selections make this conclusion inevitable. Prosa diversa, however, does 
offer the student of Spanish a fine and concise preparation for the under- 
standing of Unamuno—man and artist alike. 


EULALIA AZORLOSA 
Beverly Hills High School 
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